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NEWS 


HE International Air Conference at Chicago has negotiated an 
T air convention of limited scope. But it has failed to reach 
agreement on major points because Britain, the Dominions and some 
European countries were unable to agree to an American demand 
which, in the name of “air freedom,” or unrestricted competition, 
would have given the American air companies a commanding posi- 
tion in the air traffic of the whole world. That is what it really 
comes to. Australia and New Zealand favoured an ordered distribu- 
tion of world traffic by international operation of the main trunk 
routes. The British proposal, which, out of deference to the United 
States, would have substituted “control” for “operation,” was not 
satisfactory to the Americans, They pressed the claim for the “ fifth 
freedom,” which would have enabled a country operating on trunk 
routes to pick up intermediate traffic in the various countries at 
which their aeroplanes touched on their way to their termini. This 
would have given an overwhelming advantage to the one country 
which will start after the war with a fully developed long-distance 
transport system, and would stifle at birth the creation of economic 
air services by other countries even within the areas which they 
would naturally serve. In rejecting this proposal, Great Britain 
was speaking for nearly all the small countries of Europe as well as 
herself. At the very least, as Lord Swinton said, there should be 
a three years’ “ breathing spell ” to enable war-devastated countries 
to re-establish their- old lines. The upshot is that there has 
emerged a very limited agreement under which an International 
Air Organisation will be set up with severely restricted functions, 
and the two “freedoms” of innocent passage and of landing any- 
where for servicing will be recognised. The five-freedom document 
will be in existence for the signature of such countries as may be 
disposed to enter into bilateral agreements. There is nothing 
to prevent’ a regional arrangement for Europe, which indeed 
will be necessary in the interests of security and good relations. The 
Soviet Government, it will be remembered, has not been a partner 
to the Conference. Perhaps it foresaw that the time was not yet ripe 
for a full settlement for the whole world. 


The Case of Count Sforza 


Liaison between the British and the United States Governments 
has in most matters of joint concern been singularly good, but it 
has been faulty, as between the Foreign Office and the American 
State Department, in concerting a joint policy towards the Bonomi 
Government in Italy. Though Mr. Eden last week denied that we 
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have imposed a “veto” on the appointment of Count Sforza to be 
Italian Foreign Minister, he admitted that our Ambassador had 
said that “ we would prefer not to have a man as Foreign Secretary 
who we know has only lately been working against his Prime 
Minister.” The American State Department, on the other hand, 
denies that it has intimated any opposition to Count Sforza, and 
says that it has reaffirmed to both the British and the Italian Govern- 
ments that “we expect the Italians to work out their problems of 
government along democratic lines without influence from outside.” 
This is exactly the line which, according to Mr. Churchill, we are 
adopting in relation to the Greek Government, but evidently are 
not strictly adopting towards Italy. It is true Italy is not, as Greece 
is, an Ally ; but she has been accepted as a co-belligerent, and it is 
our policy to favour the emergence of a democratic government of 
the Italians by Italians. It may be that it will refuse to emerge, 
but at least it must be given a fair chance, and the proscription of 
particular individuals by Great Britain or any other outside Power 
is peculiarly undesirable. To say that we do not mind Count 
Sforza being a Minister, buat object to him. as Foreign Minister, 
tnakes matters worse, not better, for it carries interference further 
into detail, The action of the Foreign Secretary is unfortunate, and 
so equally is the nature of the protest—for it is little less—issued 
by. the State Department. But it is well to realise that we cannot 
interfere ourselves in Italy and object, for example, to Russia’s 
interfering in Poland. The Sforza action appears to have been taken 
on the basis of too narrow a view of the issues involved. 


The Future of Lend-Lease 


There had been doubt and some anxiety as to what would be the 
position in regard to Lend-Lease after the conclusion of the war 
with Germany ; but Mr. Churchill showed last week that a satis- 
factory solution had been reached in the discussions between Lord 
Keynes’s Mission and the American Administration. It has been 
clearly understood that goods were provided under Lend-Lease 
solely to promote the prosecution of the war by the United States 
and the Allies ; except as an aid to the war it did not exist to ease 
our civilian needs, still less to enable us to engage in exporting ; and, 
in fact, the necessity of avoiding the use of any materials thus sup- 
plied has been an added factor in the reduction of our exports. But 
when we are fighting only against Japan our war-needs will be 
somewhat less than they are now, and some of our efforts will be 
switched over to production both for home consumpt:on and for . 
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exports, and for neither of these purposes will Lend-Lease materials 
be available, excepting for the provision of pre-fabricated materials 
for houses in munitions areas. Materials not allotted to the war- 
effort will be paid for. But for the war against Japan after the defeat 
of Germany Lend-Lease goods will still be supplied under an agreed 
programme. This is strictly according to the spirit of the original 
undertaking. In so far as we are contributing to the war, anything 
that directly promotes this activity is still to be regarded as part of 
the joint war effort for which resources are pooled. In so far as 
we are resuming normal activities and rebuilding our export trades, 
then we must pay for our imports. That is as it should be. 


The B.M.A. and the Health Scheme 


While it is obviously the case that the last word about a National 
Health scheme supported by Parliament and financed by the nation 
does not rest with the doctors, it is also true that it cannot be satis- 
factorily carr:ed out without their co-operation. The importance 
et the representative meeting of the British Medical Association 
which opened on Tuesday is that the B.M.A. is a body which has 
to negotiate with the Government, and that this week’s meeting 
prescribes its general attitude to the scheme. The first and biggest 
hurdle was overcome when it decided to continue negotiations with 
the Minister of Health, though a resolution was adopted that the 
White Paper would only form a satisfactory basis of discussion if 
altered in essential particulars. That was perhaps to be expected. 
The meeting undoubtedly reflected a very large degree of hostility 
which has been evinced by a considerable section of the medical 
profession. It passed a resolution opposing a whole-time salaried 
service for general practitioners—and that goes to the root of the 
matter. It opposed government of the profession by local health 
authorities—and this may turn out to be one of two quite different 
things: that the doctors want control of the health service by doctors 
and not by the taxpayers (which is wholly inadmissible), or that they 
want control to be exercised by some larger and more competent 
authority than the existing local authority, a matter which is much 
more deserving of consideration. The doctors generally agree that 
they are all for a comprehensive health service, but that they have 
conceived a totally different kind of machinery. What will un- 
doubtedly have to be faced is strenuous opposition from the B.M.A. 
in regard to the machinery of the scheme, and perhaps equally 
strenuous Opposition to the admission of roo per cent. of the public 
to the benefits of the new service—a point which admits of no yield- 
ing unless the whole character of the scheme as a national one is to be 
changed. That must be the basis of all negotiations. 


The Social Reform Programme Safe 


Mr. Eden made a statement in the House of Commons last Friday 
which should reassure all who, knowing that the Government’s 
programme of social reform cannot be carried out before a General 
Election, fear that afterwards it will be dropped or whittled away. 
It is certainly more than likely that the time before an election will 
be insufficient for completing the whole programme. But Mr. Eden, 
speaking on behalf of the Prime Minister, affirms that the declared 
policy agreed on by the present Government is one whose enactment 
will receive Conservative support if a Labour Government is returned, 
and will be promoted by a Conservative Government if the Conserva- 
tives are returned. In other words the agreed progamme will be 
safe in any event so long as the Labour and Liberal parties 
are still agreed about it. That disposes of any charge against the 
Government of insincerity in regard to such matters as social security, 
unemployment, and the National Health scheme. On those matters 
no party will be able to make any capital at the General Election. It 
must not be forgotten that the Labour Party, in stating its inten- 
tion to fight the election as an independent party, has never said that 
it will refuse to enter another coalition after the election. Mr. 
Shinwell put Sir John Wardlaw Milne right on that point. It may well 
be that the vastness of the national task still to be accomplished 
after the defeat of Germany will convince all parties of the wisdom of 
a return to union; if so the new Government would simplv itherit 
the present Government’s programme of domestic reform. That may 
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very well be what will happen. But even if it does not there wij} 
be no obstacle to the carrying out of the policies of the White 
Papers. 


Indiscipline Among Miners 


The Minister of Fuel and Power has invited both sides of the 
mining industry to meet him to consider means of increasing output 
and combating absenteeism. As part of their contribution to the 
discussion, the coalowners have proposed that the Porter minimum 
rate should not be paid to any miner who has been absent without 
leave or reasonable excuse, or has failed to conform to discipline 
under four other conditions named by them. This has arouseg 
a storm of indignation, and the President of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion, Mr. Will Lawther, denounces a scheme which would leave it to 
the whim of a colliery official to decide whether or not a man js 
to be entitled to the minimum. The response shows that it would 
be very unwise at this juncture to interfere with the national agree. 
ment adopting the rates given by the Porter Tribunal. But if the 
miners reject this, the coalowners’ proposal for compelling the miners 
to accept the discipline to which all the rest of the industrial com. 
munity is subject, it is incumbent on them to put up an alternative 
proposal. It is no answer to telk ot mechanisation and new ways 
of winning coal. That suggestion is admirable in itself, but has 
nothing whatever to do with this all too solid grievance which the 
community has against a large number of miners—that they are break- 
ing the law by absenteeism, that they are in many ways in- 
subordinate and contemptuous of reasonable authority, and that by 
their indiscipline and wilfulness they are sabotaging the nation’s war 
effort. This is strong language, but it is true. It is for the miners 
to note that their good name has suffered severely by the refusal of so 
many of their number to accept that minimum of discipline without 
which no industry can operate efficiently. Their past grievances are 
not forgotten, but they are being exploited to the point when it is now 
the nation which has a serious grievance against them. If the coal- 
owners’ proposal is unaczeptable and the miners offer no alternative, 
then it is the Government’s duty to evolve a plan which will enforce 
discipline upon men who break the law. 


The Outlook in Agriculture 


Farmers wil! study carefully Mr. Hudson’s statement in the House 
of Commons last Tuesday, for the time is approaching for a gradual 
change-over from war to peace production, and it is essential that 
they should know what the Government's policy is and how they 
are to make their plans Mr. Hudson dealt mainly with the pro- 
cedure in regard to price-fixing under the four-year plan ending in 
the summer of 1948. He was able to promise an assured market 
and guaranteed minimum prices for milk, fat cattle, sheep, lambs 
and calves until the summer of 1948, an assured market for pigs and 
eggs during the same period, and for cereals, potatoes and sugar-beet 
to the autumn of 1947 ; and also exact price-fixing every February 
each year on the basis of the latest economic data. All this is 
reassuring so far as it goes, and gives farmers something definite to 
go upon. The change during the transition per:od will clearly 
involve, as Mr. Hudson indicated, some reduction from the high 
war-time levels of crops for direct human consumption, and an 
expansion of livestock. The produce that wé need on a Iarge scale 
from home farms are milk, fruit, vegetables, eggs and, in general, 
perishable foods, and all of these must be encouraged. But if agri- 
culture is to attain that high place which it ought to hold in the 
British economy a much more comprehensive policy is needed that 
that unfolded by Mr. Hudson. The whole picture requires to be 
filled in to show our home production in relation to imports of food 
and an expanding and ultimately stabilised consumption. We want 
tu know what will be done to finance agriculture, encourage mechani- 
sation, and promote the continued further application of science. 
Enough has been said to give the farmer some confidence for the 
future. But we have not yet had that full statement of national 
policy which ought to take its place among the major schemes of 
reconstruction. It must involve a long-term programme if there 8 
to be stability in the industry. 
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GOVERNMENTS AND DISORDERS 


O task is more thankless, none more delicate and none more 
N inescapable than that devolving on Allied Forces in various 
countries of Euprope where serious disorder has broken out or is 
threatened. Nothing, it may be added, is more easy than for com- 
mentators on such action to judge it on purely partisan, or in the 
current phraseology, ideological, lines ; if Allied action tends to 
confirm the position of what is comprehensively termed a Right- 
wing government (which in some cases seems to mean anything 
that is not predominantly Communist), it is committing an out- 
rage against all the tenets of democracy. There is nothing to be 
gained and everything to be lost by that form of criticism, and 
since it is extremely undesirable that unhappy divisions in many 
countries of Europe should have the effect of creating, or accentuat- 
ing, differences here, it will be well to try to reach agreement on 
the right approach to such problems as are being raised today in 
Athens and Brussels 2nd Rome, and may at any moment be raised 
elsewhere, Three steps at least are necessary—to lay down general 
principles ; to ascertain the facts accurately in each given case ; 
and to apply the principles reasonably and fairly in the case thus 
elucidated. The partisanship which a particular issue tends to 
evoke will cause considerably less trouble if agreement in the 
abstract has been attained in advance, . 

The basis of British, and so far as is known of Allied, policy 
was defined by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. In the first place there is a fixed resolve to avoid inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of any of the countries our forces 
have helped to liberate. If our counsel is of any value it is readily 
available, as it has been abundantly to the Polish Government in 
London. But it is for every country to decide what the form of 
its constitution shall be and what party or parties shall form the 
government. As Mr. Churchill said on Tuesday, with special 
reference to Greece, “ Whether the Greek people form themselves 
into a monarchy or a republic is for their decision, whether they 
form a government of the Right or Left is for their decision. These 
are entirely matters for them.” Those are principles that have 
been scrupulously observed (not that there was ever any tempta- 
tion to depart from them) in the case of the greatest of the 
liberated countries, France, which is setting an example of unity 
and efficiency of which lesser Allied States might take note with 
advantage. Secondly, if the greater Allies do intervene in the 
internal disputes of the moment in a liberated country it must be 
on one of two grounds, to endeavour to prevent disorder in an 
area which is within the theatre of military operations or adjacent 
to military communications, or to organise the supply of food 
and other necessaries to the population. Intervention even for 
these purposes is undesirable, but the situation that might develop 
in the absence of intervention would often be more undesirable 
still. There was intervention on a very limited scale in Belgium 
last week, and all the indications are that it was both justified and 
effective. M. Pierlot’s Government may or may not represent the 
wishes of the electors of Belgium; that cannot be determined till 
conditions admit of a general election being held. But on his 
return to Brussels from London M. Pierlot made his Cabinet as 
comprehensive as he could, including in it in particular representa- 
tives of the Resistance Movement and the Communist Party, and 
securing the grant of special powers by an overwhelming vote of 
the temporary Chamber. 

The trouble in Greece resembles the trouble in Belgium in 
nature, but differs very considerably in degree. That difficulties 
may arise between a government returning from exile and a 
resistance movement that has fought and suffered for years under 
military occupation is intelligible enough; that they need not 
be insuperable the experience of France plainly shows. There the 


inevitable decision that the resistance movement should surrender 
its arms, and its members, or a great part of them, be incorporated 
in the regular army, aroused for a moment fierce opposition; but 
wisdom prevailed, and France remains united and increases in 
strength. In Belgium much the same has happened, though with 
greater dissatisfaction and friction. The Resistance Movement 
members of the Cabinet entered it with the laudable object of 
making the government genuinely national, but resigned (as the 
E.A.M. members have done in Greece) rather than agree to the 
disarmament of the Resistance forces. But the disarmament of 
such forces, or their incorporation in the national army, is vital. 
No government could tolerate the existence of private armies, 
such as raised Hitler to power, on its territory. The Resistance 
forces mobilised to resist the enemy can, of course, mobilise to 
resist their own government; if they overthrow it the result is 
revolution, and the new revolutionary administration may or may 
not be-more competent to govern than its predecessor. But these 
processes cannot be permitted in a military zone. Disorders must 
be suppressed, if necessary by the military authorities of those 
Allies to which the country owes its liberation, before they have 
assumed a magnitude which makes them a danger to the Allied 
armies. What the Allies must require is that the Government 
shall make itself as widely representative as possible—it cannot 
compel the inclusion of parties which refuse to be included— 
and that it shall undertake to submit itself to the decision of the 
electors the moment the military situation permits an election to 
be held. Subject to that attempts to overthrow the Government 
by force should be checked by the Allied forces of occupation. 

If there is any doubt about the soundness of that doctrine it 
should be sufficient to consider what the alternative is. The 
alternative, since the Allies cannot on military grounds countenance 
the creation of anarchy, would be to depose the Government and 
put some opposition group in office. It is no doubt possible to 
imagine an extreme case in which such a course would be justified, 
but it is manifest that such an action would constitute intervention 
far more drastic and questionable than mere support of an estab- 
lished Government in the face of disorder would be. Moreover to 
decide, in the absence of any popular vote, that some organised or 
semi-organised Government was the true representative of the 
popular will would be a grave responsibility. The principal factor in 
such a decision would presumably be the advice of one or more 
Allied diplomats on the spot. There are not many British diplomats 
on whose recommendation so serious a step should be taken. There 
could have been no justification for taking such action in Belgium. 
The best service the Allies can do there is to help to the utmost in 
sending in food-supplies and organising transport. That was 
emphasised in a most sensible message to the Sunday Express 
from M. Camille Huysmans, the experienced Socialist Burgo- 
master of Antwerp, who said that what Belgians really wanted to 
do was to settle down to work, and that thanks to the opening of 
Antwerp and the arrival of convoys with food and raw materials 
they would be able to do that. : 

The case of Greece differs from the case of Belgium in tha 
never since the last war has the country been able to maintain a 
settled democratic Government for any but brief periods, and 
that during the present war Greek factions organised to fight the 
Germans have turned constantly to fighting each other. That, in 
itself, is ground enough for endeavouring to keep some kind of 
organised Government in power. M. Papandreou laboured long 
and strenuously to secure the support of the Liberation Movement, 
and did secure it. The Resistance Ministers agreed to the dis- 
armament of the E.L.A.S. troops—for private armies can no more 
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be tolerated in Greece than elsewhere. Why the Ministers resigned 
is not clear; presumably external influences put pressure on 
them. As to the deplorable disturbances which have caused 
bloodshed in Athens in the last three days, responsibility for them 
must be investigated when order has been restored. Evidence as 
to who began the shooting is conflicting, but if the police lost 
their heads, which there is some ground for believing, their action 
cannot seriously be ascribed to deliberate Government policy. 
The tragic side of the whole affair could not be better demonstrated 
than by the fact that when Athens is seriously, almost dangerously, 
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short of food the unloading and transport of food has been brought 
to a standstill by the general strike which the opponents of the 
Government have called. In the interests of the people they hay 
helped to liberate, the Allies must employ every reasonable mean; 
to get order restored and maintained. To suggest that they ar 
acting in the interests of monarchy or reaction is pernicious. The 
King of Greece is in England and has undertaken not to retup 
to Greece till he is invited back. As to reaction, Greece, as Mr 
Churchill says, is welcome to go Right or Left as she chooses— 
but not at this juncture by way of riot and revolution. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is unfortunate that the first important act of Mr. Stettinius, since 
becoming Secretary of State, should kave been the issue of a 
statement on the face of it inimical to the happiest relations between 
America and Britain. In spite of that, there 1s reason to welcome 
unreservedly the changes he has so swiftly made in the personnel of 
the Department. The verdict I find passed by Americans who 
know Washington well is enthusiastic. Of the four Assistant Secre- 
taries, it is suggested, three ought to have been dropped and one 
kept ; the three, in fact, have been dropped, and the one, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, kept. The new appointments are thought admirable. Mr. 
Joseph Grew, it is true, is getting elderly and is deaf; but he has, 
I think, had wider experience than any other American professional 
diplomat, and it is not without value that his last post was Tokio, 
and that he was at Berlin at the beginning of the last war. Of the 
new Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Clayton comes from Texas, where he 
has large cotton interests, which means that he is keenly interested 
in world-trade and an opponent of tariffs ; he was one of the earliest 
Americans of any prominence to realise that if Hitler was making a 
bid for world-power, the side-lines were no place for America. Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish is, perhaps a little unfortunately, best known 
as a poet, but that should not obscure the fact that he is also a very 
able lawyer. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller has been in charge of the official 
information service for South America. Altogether the view taken, 
in some well-informed circles at any rate, is that the State Depart- 
ment has never been so ably staffed, nor with men whose vision was 
so firmly fixed on the outer world or whose minds so bent on co- 
operation with other nations. 
* * * * 

There is a good deal that I should like to write about Malta, and 
the Shrine of Remembrance, if space were available. One subscriber 
sent his cheque with a quotation from an I.T.M.A. gentleman—* I 
don’t mind if I do.” I confess to some disappointment that so 
many readers of this column evidently do mind if they do—and 
therefore don’t, or, at any rate, so far haven’t. With something over 
£1,100 received, we are past the half-way mark, and one way would 
be to remind the Bishop of Gibraltar that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and hand him the half-loaf. But I don’t like offering half- 
loaves, so I propose to wait a week or two in the hope that enough 
crumbs will come from somewhere to make up the other half. 
Meanwhile I wish I could print some of the many letters from readers 
with some special associations with Malta—from one, for example, 
who was baptised in the cathedral at Malta, and confirmed there 
by the Bishep of Gibraltar ; another who was in the “ Blue Sisters ” 
Hospital there in 1915, after being wounded at Gallipoli ; and so on. 

* * * * 


Mr. Drew Pearson, the American columnist, was publicly scarified 
by President Roosevelt noi long ago. His latest exposition of truth 
should act as a kind of self-scarification. In the course of a long 
account of a supposed conversation between Lord Halifax and Count 
Sforza—the only defect of which is that Lord Halifax states that he 
has never seen Count Sforza since the fall of Mussolini—he attri- 
butes to the British Ambassador the declaration that “ Great Britain 
wanted to uphold the prestige of all monarchies in Europe in order 
to strengthen the monarchy in England.” Of the grotesqueness of 
such a sentiment—the urge to bolster up the House of Savoy as a 
support to the tottering House of Windsor—and the decuple 


grotesqueness of ascribing it to Lord Halifax, Mr. Pearson seem; 
sublimely unaware. He should come to Britain for a day and dis. 
cover to what degree “monarchy in England” stands in need o 
support. A journalist may make mistakes and be forgiven. He 
cannot afford to exhibit crude ignorance. 

* * 7 * 

Talking of monarchs, King Haakon of Norway told in an interes. 
ing couple of sentences at the Nansen Club lunch yesterday hoy 
he came to be king and why he thought he had been a fair succes 
as a king. We tend to forget that Norway has had only one king~ 
the present sovereign—since she separated from Sweden and became 
an independent State in 1905, and that Haakon till then was a Danish 
prince. He told yesterday how “Professor Nansen” brought him 
the invitation to become King of Norway, and how in accepting the 
sovereignty of a country in which he hardly knew anyone he registered 
the firm resolve to be first and foremost the people’s servant. Today 
(it is not King Haakon who said this) he is the most potent factor of 
unity and cohesion in the country. Listening to Mr. Richard Law 
and others dwelling on Nansen’s qualities—saying a great deal, but 
even so less than the truth—I could not help feeling that a biography 
of Nansen by the best writer ihe English-speaking world can produce 
would be of immense value—but not one by any but a first-rank 
writer. Somehow his inspiration ought to be transmitted. 

— a * * 

Lady Astor may have the defects of her qualities. A certain 
exuberance has led occasionally to minor clashes across the floor d 
the House of Commons, but they have added much more to th 
gaiety than to the asperity of that sober-sombre body. And to have 
been the first woman-Member to take a seat in the House (even if not 
the first woman-Member to be elected) and to have held the seat 
for twenty-five years is a very notable achievement. On the whole, 
Lady Astor is wise in the hour of her retirement. She has given 
a quarter of a century’s service to the country, and to the causes she 
believed in, and she has never been defeated at the polls yet. She 
might or might not be elected next time ; on the whole I am glad she 
is not to risk her record. Her critics have accused her of having 2 
little in common with the how-can-I-know-what-I-think-till-I-hear- 
what-I-say school of speakers, but she always knows what she thinks 
about humanitarian questions, and the world is not left in doubt 
when it has heard what she says. Her capacity for private kindness 
in a thousand ways must remain, as she would wish it, private. 

* + * * 

I see that Sir Norman Birkett, in a foreword to a pamphlet issued 
by the Standing Committee on National Parks, commits himself t 
the assertion that for ten years the Committee has laboured for the 
establishment of such parks, and that “today the great aim is in 
sight of achievement.” If that is true, and a man so careful of 
facts as Sir Norman would not say so if it were not so, there is 
reason for very great satisfaction. Where shall we begin? The 
Committee suggests the Lake District, Snowdonia, the North Wales 
mountains, the Peak District with Dovedale, parts of the Pembroke 
and Cornish coasts, Dartmoor and Exmoor. It sounds a hopeful 
programme, but one sinister paragraph—‘ it is from Government 
departments and statutory bodies that the greatest threats have 
developed against national parks ”—should prevent hope from boiling 
over completely. JANUS. 
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THE EASTERN FRONT 


By STRATEGICUS 


T the present moment so many reports which confuse rather 
A than illuminate are arriving from the Western front that some- 
thing must be said about this theatre before passing on to the very 
interesting position in southern Hungary. There is supposed to 
be a shortage of shells, the evidence being that batteries are rationed. 
They are always rationed. li is obvious that guns are the hungriest 
of all war machines, and there is hardly a limit that could be set 
to their consumption. There have also been reports that the Germans 
have still six million troops ; and if everyone entitled to-a uniform, 
whether he*is wounded or not, is included, that number might be 
made up. These reports are really inspired by an attempt to apply 
a corrective to the over-enthusiastic expectations that were pro- 
duced by the first penetrations of the Siegfried Line. At the same 
time, intercepted wireless orders from Keitel have been giving the 
impression of a widespread breakdown in German morale. 

No one should need to be told, at this point, that the Germans, 
very formidable on the offensive, are even more to be feared on the 
defensive. Fighting on their own soil, in defence of so important 
an area as the Ruhr, in one of the worst months of the year, they 
naturally oppose a stubborn resistance to the Allies. On the Western 
front they have placed their best general, and his three subordinates 
are all tried commanders. They may have assembled there some 
600,000 Or 700,000 men. , In the main area these include some of 
their élite troops. There are also a number of strong armoured 
divisions ; and their heaviest tanks, in a static battle, are very 
dangerous. Yet it has to be recognised that-the Allies have reached 
the Siegfried defences as far south as Saarbriicken, are on the 
western edge of the Cologne plain, have occupied a considerable 
stretch of the left bank of the Rhine and have inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. 

This is of the first importance, because, whatever number we 
assign to the present German Army, it is greatly inferior to the 
Allies in numbers, equipment, phys:que and general organisation. 
Without underestimating the force of the latest Luftwaffe fighters, 
it can be said that, in general, the troops lack air-support. Air- 
craft are available only for specially selected tasks, in which indeed 
they may yet cause trouble ; but they are not sufficiently numerous 
tc risk in the grinding battles to which they are being held. In 
the number of the enemy casualties east and west we have a fairly 
accurate comparison of the relative scope of the fighting. In the 
west the Allied armies have inflicted very heavy casualties since the 
attack began on November 16th. In the first thirteen days over 
50,000 prisoners were taken by four of them, and, if we add the 
numbers killed or wounded in this severe fighting, we must allow 
about 100,000 men out of the battle. In the Hungarian fighting 
a Moscow message puts the number of prisoners at 21,000 in three 
weeks. 

At the moment the Russians are not fighting on more than a small 
fraction of their front. They are engaging, perhaps, about 
twice as many divisions (mainly Hungarian) as the Germans 
have thrown in against the cwenty-five miles which faces the attack 
of the British and the 9th and 1st American armies. They are still 
containing the enemy in the north; but the active operations are 
limited to those which cover the area between the Carpathians and 
the Drava. Indeed, we might say that they are at present concerned 
with the flanks of the sector which must see their main offensive. 
It is central and southern Poland that offers the natural gate to 
Silesia and Berlin. It may be that the offensive waits on the advent 
of hard winter weather, or on some particular stage being reached 
in the western offensive, or on some special success being secured in 
the southern flank battle. 

It must be said that the last-suggested reason for the delay is, as 
stated, the least convincing ‘The Carpathians are a very good flank 
cover, though it must be admitted that List appeared to penetrate 
it rather easily in the Polish campaign. That, however, is one of 
the most difficult phases of the campaign to understand ; for it 
would have seemed that the passes could easily be held by a small 


number of resolute troops. Clearly, failing an offensive a few months 
ago, it would be better to delay the attack until the ground is hard. 
To have risked the interruption of an offensive by rains and thaws 
would have been dangerous, though it remains probable that the 
Russians would have reached Germany if they had launched the 
campaign early enough. There has, in fact, never been so long a 
break in major operations on the Russian side after so successful a 
beginning ; and the suggestion that the heavy check about Warsaw 
is the cause for the delay is, once. more, not over-convincing. 


As a flank clearance the campaign in the south has already played 
an important part. The Russian positions south of the Carpathians 
are west of the Dukla Pass, and well on the way to relieving Koniev 
of any anxiety he might have had. But it is likely that this cam- 
paign has a more important role than that, though one must admit 
that Petrov can only find his advance very heavy-going unless it is 
comparatively unresisted. What this offensive has for its objective 
appears to be the overrunning of Hungary and the invasion of Austria. 
Malinovsky and Tolbukhin are working together very closely, and 
the two marshals are now beginning to approach their goal. It is 
difficult to say exactly where the latter stands at present, and all 
the appearances suggest that he will be farther west before this article 
is read. 

It is some weeks since the Russians first appeared to be threatening 
Buda-Pest ; but if there were any tendency to remark on the slow- 
ness of the approach it would be checked by an examination of the 
communications on which the armies are operating. The enemy’s 
communications are very good; it would defy anyone to come to 
that conclusion about those which supply the Russians. They have 
been pressing the Danube into service ; but the Germans have been 
skilfully interfering in that direction. One of the: main limiting 
factors of these ambitious operations must have been, and must 
remain, that of supply ; and this alone might tell us something of 
the sort of resistance the Russians have been meeting. This, in its 
turn, also yields us important information of the strength of the 
German Army ; for, it is obvious that the approach to Austria must 
be blocked if at all possible. 

Tolbukhin, however, has broken through the defences of the 
Danube in the north-south stretch that runs by Apatin to Buda- 
Pest. Indeed, that seems almost ancient news, because the bridge- 
head across the river is now both broad and deep. It is even be- 
ginning to exert a leverage on Malinovsky’s stretch of the river. 
Before Tolbukhin now lies the chance to strike north, north-west 
or west. His left flank is covered by the Drava and due west lies 
the junction of Nagy Kanizsa, on the railway that runs along the 
eastern side of Lake Balaton to Buda-Pest. This is not, however, 
its main importance. The junction also sends a line almost due north 
to Sopron in Austria ; and it must be one of his immediate aims to 
capture the junction and open up that way to Vienna. His advance is 
blocked, as I write, by a defensive built on Lake Balaton, which, 
being some fifty miles long and ten broad, narrows the land sector 
to be held to about sixty miles. The Germans have fallen back 
to this position since Tolbukhin established his bridgehead 
across the Danube; but the Russians are already on the eastern 
bank of the lake. 

Here, then, across Hungary and Czechoslovakia, are three Russian 
armies, echeloned from the Drava to the Carpathians. The 
mountainous country on the north must make advance both slow 
and insecure. But, since the first threat to Buda-Pest, the position 
has been radically changed. It is impossible to assign any accurate 
estimate to the number of German divisions engaged in this part 
of the Eastern front. The bulk of the prisoners are Hungarians, and 
this may suggest a tendency to abandon resistance over-lightly. But 
now the Hungarian capital is in immediate jeopardy, and the German 
commander presumably hopes to maintain his position, centring on 
Balaton, until Buda-Pest can be evacuated in good order, and no 
more. For the capital is threatened from the east, and even more 
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from the south-west. Tolbukhin has larger ambitions than the mere 
capture of the capital ; for, as I write, he is less than sixty miles 
from the Austrian frontier, and the Russians will probably march 
there by Brat-slava as well as by Sopron. 

It would be over-sanguine to expect that this prize will be yielded 
without a serious attempt to check the advance. For what is now 
facing the enemy is a formidable attack on a new frontier. He 
must have recognised the possibility some time ago; but that will 
not make it more welcome or easier to meet. By whichever route 
the advance is made, it will relieve the flank of Koniev in Poland. 
It may, indeed, be interpreted iron:cally as a deliberate reversal 
of Hitler’s strategy. For he, of course, marched from Germany into 
Poland only after first occupying Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
the overrunning of those two countries would outflank the German 
resistance in Poland from th: south. But that is looking far ahead. 
The rulers of the Reich must fight for Austria, and they will find 
the drain on their reserves greater than ever. At some stage in this 
battle the Russians will launch their main eastern campaign, and 
then, at least, we shall be in sight of the end. 


PROGRESS IN THE SUDAN 


By E. N. CORBYN (Formerly Governor of Khartoum) 


CONSTITUTIONAL advance now in progress in the Sudan 

has gone largely unnoticed. That is natural enough, for to the 
average British citizen the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is remote and 
little known, nor does it often come into the news that awaits him 
daily on his breakfast-table. But, in the past, when it did appear 
in the news, it did so very poignantly, and in a mannei which absorbed 
his attention. The storming of Khartoum by the Mahdists in 1885, 
and the death of General Gordon brought about the fall of a British 
Government. The battle of Omdurman in 1898, as the result of 
which Lord Kitchener retook Khartoum and a new Sudan Govern- 
ment was established by Britain and Egypt in partnership, was a 
source of solid satisfaction to a British public which was determined 
that the new administration would be worthy of British participation, 
and would avoid the errors and abuses which had led to the downfall 
of the Egyptian rule of 1821 to 1885. Thereafter for 26 years happy 
was a country which had no outside history ; the work of the founda- 
tion of a civilised government in the Sudan went steadily on. Then 
British breakfast-tables were fluttered again in 1924 by the news 
of the assassination in Cairo of Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General 
of the Sudan, followed by the stern ultimatum of Lord Alienby to 
the Egyptian Government, and the withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
from the Sudan. In 1936 came the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which 
reaffirmed the existing basis of partnership in the Condominium in 
the Sudan. 

This constitutional position of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is based 
upon the Agreement of 1899, which was framed to meet the govern- 
mental problems arising out of the occupation in 1898. An article 
of this Agreement invested the Governor-General jointly appointed 
by the Condominium Governments with full legislative powers, which 
at first he exercised upon his sole responsibility. But in 1910 a 
Governor-General’s Council was constituted, and the legislative 
function became the responsibility of the Governor-General in 
Council. This Council is composed entirely of officials, four of 
them ex officio members, and five appointed for a term of three 
years by the Governor-General. The Governor-General’s actions 
were thus fortified by the participation of the senior members ot 
his Government. He has also, however, never failed to call leading 
Sudanese into informal consultation. 

It has been felt recently that the time has come to put this con- 
sultation upon a more formal basis, and it is with this end in view 
that the new Advisory Council, which is holding its Second Sessions 
this week, has been instituted. The enabling Ordinance makes 
lawful the establishment of one or more Councils advisory to the 
Governor-General in respect of the good government either of the 
whole or of any specified part of the Sudan ; the present Council is 
appointed for the portion of the country lying north of the two 


Southern Provinces, and is therefore called the Advisory Council for 
the Northern Sudan. It covers the six Arabic-speaking provinces ¢ 
northern, central, eastern and western Sudan. The exclusion of th 
Southern Provinces is due to the almost completely different set ¢ 
problems of the Nilotic negroids who inhabit the Upper Nile anj 
Equatoria, as to which the advice of the Arabic-speaking northerner 
would be irrelevant. 

The Northern Sudan Advisory Council consists of twenty-eigh 
ordinary members, with the Governor-General as President, and th 
Civil Secretary, the Financial Secretary, and the Legal Secretary x 
ex officio Vice-Presidents. In addition, the Governor-General may 
appoint distinguished Sudanese notables to be honorary member, 
Except for one Sudan Chamber of Commerce member, all th 
ordinary members of the first Council are Sudanese. Three are from 
each of the six constituent provinces, two are from the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining eight are appointed by the Governg,. 
General “with a view to securing representation on the Coungj 
of the more important social and economic interests, including agri. 
culture, education and health.” At the end of each triennial perigj 
ordinary members will retire, but will be eligible for re-appointment 

The backbone of the Council may be said to be the strong provincia 
representation. Owing to the organisation of the country on th 
Arab tribal system, the leaders in the provinces are men of mud 
standing and influence as heads of tribes, with powerful tribal follow. 


ings. What the “Nazir,” or head chief, of the Shukria, or the | 
Kababish, or the Taaisha, or the Messeria, or the Hadendoa, or other | 
tribes will say, matters in the Sudan. The Nazirs of a generation | 


ago were men who had been educated in indigenous religious schools, 
but whose natural gifts and knowledge of the world had _ been 
trained and brought out in tribal politics. The Nazir of today o 
the contrary may have been educated at the Gordon College, founded 
by Kitchener, which opened its doors in 1902 with just such pupil, 
and other pupils for the public service, in view. Therefore, along 
with Nazirs, will be found also in the Council’s membership repre- 
sentatives of that educated class which the Gordon College has now 
been turning out for forty years, and many of whom are leaders in 
the country’s public service, whether in the local government of 
towns or rural areas, or as officiais serving the central government. 
The membership of the first Council includes examples of all of 
these types. In provinces where the Governor is assisted by a 
Province Council the province representatives must be appointed 
or elected from members of that Council. These Sudanese member 
have the right of initiative, for any five of them may, by notice in 
writing, ask for any particular subject to be included in that par 
of the agenda of a session which is devoted to subjects of Government 
policy to be explained to the Council, and their request my 
be granted at the discretion of the President. 

Broadcasting from Khartoum on January 14th, 1944, Sir Dougla 
Newbold, Civil Secretary to the Sudan Government, gave to his 
Sudanese audience teasons why this first Sudan Council is only 
advisory. “ The history and exper:ence of most Governments,” he 
said, “including this Government, prove that a very large part d 
the constructive work of a Government originates in advice and pr- 
posals put forward by Advisory Committees.” In meeting any feeling 
of disappointment that the Council created was not a Legislative 
Council, he observed that an advisory state was not necessarily per 
manent ; it was a transition stage, a school of self-government. The 
Advisory Council was successfully inaugurated by the Governor 
General, H.E. Sir Hubert Huddleston at the First Sessions in May, 
1944. The matters under discussion on that occasion were chiefly 
economic, with a view to post-war planning, and educational. The 
regulations for the Council provide for an agenda in two parts- 
the first being matters upon which the President desires to take the 
advice of the Council, and the second being subjects of Govern 
ment policy to be explained to the Council. Under the former 
heading the field of agriculture, industry and commerce was first 
explored, being introduced by a statement by the Director d 
Agriculture explaining the recommendations of the Soil Conservation 
Committee, and a statement by the Civil Secretary on post-wat 
development. Useful expressions of the Council’s opinions were 
obtained. In the field of education, the Council’s advice wa 
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sought as to the system of girls’ education and of technical education, 
and as to the respective priority of higher and lower education, and 
valuable views were elicited. 

Matters included in the agenda for the Second Sessions have now 
been announced. The first question on which the advice of the Council 
is asked is that of the admission of the Press. The Press was excluded 
after the inaugural ceremony at the First Sessions, but a prom-se 
was made that the Council should decide this matter for itself at 
the Second Sessions. Perhaps the most important item on the agenda 
is a debate on the future of the Gezira Irrigation Scheme in Blue 
Nile Province, in connexion with which the Government’s decision 
to terminate in 1950 the concessions of the Sudan Plantations Syndi- 
cate and the Kassala Cotton Company was recently announced. To 
well-wishers of the Sudan it is reassuring to know that this new 
institution, momentous in the country’s history as a step towards 
larger self-government, has made a beginning worthy of the poise 
and gravity characteristic of the leading men of the Sudan. 


GENERAL, GO 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


ENERAL FRANCO, go. I do not want to offend you, but I do 
G want to be clear, since apparently you still harbour some 
illusions as to what public opinion in Spain and out of Spain desires 
or is ready to tolerate. Not therefore out of discourtesy but out of 
clarity, I say: General, go. 

Your recent interview with the Press convinces no one—not even 
yourself. It was read by Spaniards with indignation and by others 
with pity. True, it began with an undeniable statement: “ Spain 
never was Fascist or Nazi.” But you, General, say it as if it applied 
to your Falangist or Franquist Spain. And that is the reverse of the 
truth. The truth is that Spain is not, and never was, Nazi or Fascist, 
while you and your Falange are Fascist and pro-Nazi. Therefore, you 
and Spain do not fit each other. General, go. 

Your interview convinces no ene. In vain do you try to present 
your system as a democracy. There is no such democracy. No 
sophistry can hide your coloured shirts, like Hitler’s ; your Roman 
salute, like Hitler’s; your title of Caudillo, a bad translation of 
Fiihrer, like Hitler’s ; your one only party devouring the country 
through oppression and corruption, like Hitler’s ; your domesticated 
press, like Hitler’s ; your thrashings of dissidents, like Hitler’s ; your 
Gestapo, like Hitler’s ; your concentration camps, like Hitler’s ; your 
shootings of political adversaries, like Hitler’s. General, go. 

Your interview convinces no one. In vain do you claim to score 
the negative point of not having stabbed France in the back. You 
know too well that had you taken the Army over to France, the 
nation thus set free would have turned you out. You need the Army 
to occupy Spain. How could you have occupied France as well? 
Your argument carries no weight. General, go. 

Today you speak of “ Spain’s honest neutrality.” But Spain never 
was neutral. Spain as a nation has always been in her heart on 
the side of the Allies, while Spain as a State, being usurped by 
you and your Falange, has been, and is, pro-Nazi. Today you 
call yourself a neutral because your Nazi friends are losing ; but 
on June 13th, 1940, as you saw Mussolini gallantly rush to the 
help of the victor (for so he thought and you, too) you signed an 
official Decree declaring yourself, not a neutral, but a non-beliigerent, 
that is, a friend of the Nazis and the Fascists in all but military 
hostilities. And on the 11th of the same month your paper Arriba 
declared that, “from her position as a non-belligerent, Spain may 
respect all combatants, but she cannot sincerely hide her joy 
and sympathy for her two great friends.” On December 19th, 1941, 
upon Japan’s entering the war, you officially confirmed your non- 
belligerency. Now you speak of neutrality, and even of honest 
neutrality. 

On June 24th, 1941, your Falangists who, having accepted the 
Fiihrer Prinzip, do nothing unless they are led by their leader, that 
is by you,—your Falangists stoned the British Embassy under a 
barrage of German photographers ; and on the 3rd of the following 
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July your Foreign Secretary declared to the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung that Spain assured an attitude of moral belligerence on 
the side of Germany, and that the Falangists would fight against 
Asiatic barbarism by the side of their Nazi comrades. On July 17th, 
1941, in a speech to the National Council of the Falange, you 
yourself said that the All‘es had lest the war and that the fact 
had already been recognised by France and all the other Continental 
nations. When a Chief of State, who has proclaimed himself per- 
sonally responsible, makes so crass an error, he goes. General, go. 

In the first days of August. 1941, your Blue Division reached the 
Russian front. On February 14th, 1941, you yourself declared before 
an audience of army officers in Seville that Germany was defending 
Western civilisation, and that should the Russians break open the 
road to Berlin, not merely a division but one million Spaniards 
would volunteer to go and stop them. This was before Stalingrad. 
Now, before Budapest, you say: “ When the Spanish Government 
realised that the presence of these volunteers might affect its relations 
with those Allied Powers with which it maintains friendly relations, 
it took adequate measures to repatriate them.” Now the Blue 
Division went to Russia in August, 1941, and you withdrew it, in 
a belated and reluctant way, well on in 1944. It took you three 
years to realise that the presence of the Blue Division in Russi 
was affecting your relations with the Allies. When a responsible 
Chief of State takes three years to realise the obvious, he goes. 
General, go. 

Go, for you have already jeopardised enough the interests of 
Spain. The Allies, who according to you had lost the war, have 
won it. The Allies do not trust you, and when war-time considera- 
tions become unnecessary, the Allied peoples will demand of their 
Governments, not that they turn you out, for that lies only within 
the power of the Spanish nation, but that they ho!d no truck with 
you. If on the day international life is restored you are still the 
head of the Spanish State, you lay yourself open to the reproach 
of hav.ng sacrificed the interests of Spain to your personal ambition. 
I grant your patriotism too much credit to believe that you would 
find such a situation fit for a plain Spaniard, let alone an army 
officer. 

Every minute you linger on in that position you are usurping 
adds to the probability of a volent upheaval to turn you out. It 
is still possible to restore Spain to her freedom without bloodshed ; 
but only if you go, and soon. If you do not, blood is inevitable. 

Every living part of the country is against you: the workers, the 
Basques, Catalans, Gallegans; the technicians; the intellectuals. 
True, the rich, the Army and the Church seem to be with you. 
Be under no illusions about it. Neither the rich nor the army 
officers nor the priests want any partnership with the Falange, which 
is revolutionary in its muddle-headed and brutal way, which stands 
as a rival for power against the Army, and has no love lost for 
the Church, whose Gospels it simply ignores. Not for your sake, 
but as an insurance against worse evils they fear, do they hesitate 
to come out against you. But no one has a greater stake in your 
fall. For if you remain, the pressure of the popular wave will 
sweep them away along with you, or else Spain will sink again 
into the horrors of civil war. 

In the days to come Europe will need Spain, the second nation 
of the Continent in area and one of the biggest in population, with 
a strategic situation familiar to you; a nation without which, no 
matter the .part you made it play in the war, Europe cannot be 
rebuilt. Among the assets Spain must bring to Europe is a sea, 
air and land force in keeping with her natural power. How are 
we to build this force without national unanimity? And how are 
we to create national unanimity with you? 

The leader of one of the two parties to the civil war cannot 
make Spanish unity. The man under whose leadership were shot 
Companys, President of the Catalan Government, Socialist members 
of Parliament (such as Zugazagoitia) and thousands of political 
adversaries cannot build up the unity of Spain. You hold under foot 
Catalufia, Euzkadi and Galicia. Although the pillars of your 
Government are Galicians like yourself, Basques like Lequerica and 
Catalans like Aunos, Carceller and Matheu, you have gagged the 
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three Spanish languages of the North. As if the three peoples who 
speak them were not entitled to live in their own Spain in their 
own way. The house of Spain, like that of the Lord, is a house 
of many mans ons. But you do not understand that. General, go. 

Let there be at least one act of yours which all Spaniards may 


be grateful for. General, go. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


By HAMILTON KERR, M.P. 

S we look back now, after four eventful years, to the August 
A and September days of 1940, we realise more and more that 
the Battle of Britain was one of the decisive battles of the world. 
Had the temper of our people been less heroic, had the Air Force 
been equipped with Gloster Gladiators instead of Spitfires and 
Hurricanes, a new pagan’sm would have infected mankind, and 
the peoples of the United States might, even now, have been making 
their last stand in the plains of the Mississippi against the German 
and Japanese hordes. 

Now it is an interesting fact that, in the long course of history, 
decisive military and naval victories have often preceded the greatest 
periods of national achievement. For example, the victories of 
Marathon and Salamis inaugurated the superb age of Pericles. The 
final defeat of Hannibal at Zama and the subsequent destruction 
of Carthage ensured the supremacy of Rome in the Mediterranean, 
and with it the triumph of Roman law and letters. The overthrow 
of Spanish sea-power not only allowed England to send her ships 
and people into every part of the globe, but heralded one of the 
greatest ages of poetry and drama that the world has ever seen. 
And finally Trafalgar, by making possible Waterloo, allowed the 
mechanical genius of England to lead the world in the nineteenth 
century, and safeguarded the development of democracy not only 
at Westminster but in Washington as well. 

And so we must ask ourselves if the Battle of Britain, and the 
ultimate confusion of the German power, will raise the curtain upon 
a new Elizabethan age, when new political and social ideas, mech- 
anical invention, wit, scholarship and the arts, will combine to dazzle 
the world with their achievements. Who can tell what great new 
his war will release,.ready to burst through the crust of 
t ideas and forms and fashions, like the spouting waters of a 
geyser? -Certainly if we have the men to match the hour, and the 
reborn confidence in our national destiny, we may be waking to the 


forces 
presen 


dawn of a great age. 

_ Now I firmly believe that the character and genius of a people 
resembles a piece of music written in a certain key. Throughout 
the centuries forms and tastes may seem to change, but closer 
examination shows that these changes are merely variations played 
in the same basic key. Whether John Bull wear a cuirasse, a periwig, 
or battle dress, his character does not fundamentally change. Thus 
I feel that this new age, in whatever form it may choose to ex- 


press itself, will re-emphasise what is in fact the traditional 
British contribution to life. For lack of a better definition 
I shall call this the idea of the “all-round man.” We 


aim to make a man not only a good craftsman—a good shipbuilder, 
farmer, or banker—but a good citizen as well, who knows something 
of the history and achievements of his people, and interests himself 
in their present-day local and national affairs. I suppose we may 
say for the sake of example that Sir Philip Sidney represents the 
English ideal at its best—poet, soldier, courtier—above all, what we 
should call a great gentleman, a just balance of heart, head and 
action. We can readily see how distinctive this idea is when we 
compare it with the ideas which animate the two other Great Powers 
of the modern world, the United States and Soviet Russia. 

Most certainly a burning patriotism inspires both these peoples ; 
they have a just pride in their great national achievements ; but they 
belong essentially to the machine age, their ideology emphasises 
the importance of the specialist, the mechanic, the inventor. I have 
no doubt that the average Soviet citizen feels himself far closer to 
the average American than to the average Briton. It is the technical 
achievements of America which win his admiration—Willow Run, 
the shipyards of Mr. Ka’ser, the Empire State Building. And yet 
the more we think about the modern world, the more we realise 
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the importance to it of the idea of the all-round man—the good 
citizen—in an age which emphasises the supremacy of the 
specialist and the mechanic. And if we realise this fact then we 
must believe that this country has an immense contribution to make 
to the present day. The presentation of this particularly British 
idea may alter the whole course of events in the coming century, 

The moment 1s propitious. Amazed by the spectacle of the Battle 
of Britain, the world wants to know more about us. In the past we 
have shamefully neglected to tell other people about ourselves. We 
shall altogether neglect our opportunities in the new age if we fail 
to do so. We continually say that our survival as a Great Power 
depends on those unseen links which bind the Empire together, 
When peace comes again we can picture to ourselves, say, some 
clerk in a rubber company’s office in Singapore, or a sugar planter 
in Jamaica, turning on his wireless and listening to the cheers at 
the Boat Race, or sensing the tension in the Epsom crowd as the 
Derby runners round Tattenham Corner. We may even hope that 
he will sometimes listen to reports of debates in Parliament on some 
great topic of the day, and desert for a time the attractions of senti- 
mental waltzes played on cinema organs. But do we not too often 
forget that the British "Empire contains many people who do aot 
speak the English tongue—Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Malays? 
Would they not be interested to hear a description of the State 
opening of Parliament, of a day in a County Assize Court, of the 
life of a man like Wilberforce, whose eloquence freed the slaves 
throughout British terrieories? 

Again we say that peace ultimately depends upon the working 
partnership of the three Great Powers, the British Empire, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. A certain number of Americans are 
still inclined to think that George III rules in London, that members 
of the House of Lords enjoy feudal privileges, and that country 
girls curtsey by the roadside as the local squire passes by. Every 
American schoolboy has heard of Shakespeare and Magna Carta, 
but has he heard of Burke, of Elizabeth Fry, of Lord Shaftesbury, 
of Lord Rutherford, of our s6cial services which lead the world? 

Or take Moscow. There the theatre-goer can see well produced 
a Shakespeare play, but might he not be interested to hear or read 
a description of a day in the life of a rivetter on the Tyne, or a 
Cotswold farmer, to know about their problems and of the high 
standards of their work? And lastly we are told that destiny links 
us to the nations of western Europe, that prudence dictates that we 
should have military and economic arrangements after the war. And 
yet to many a Dane, a Dutchman, a Belgian, a Frenchman, we are 
still the unknown island, wrapped in the eternal mists of the ocean, 

The war has certainly given us the various foreign services of the 
B.B.C. and the Ministry of Information, and the British Library of 
Information in New York. Particularly admirable is the work of 
the British Council, which asks other nations to learn about us as we 
are anxious to learn about them. Should the coming of peace auto- 
matically end all these activities at a moment when every part of 
the world is anxious to know more about us? 

Why should not our friends abroad—when peace 
interested to hear about the latest books, plays, painting and music 
which have won the attention of the discriminating public, of the 
latest researches in medicine, of the discoveries in the laboratories? 
Why should they not be interested to hear how we are tackling 
our social problems, how we are rebuilding our cities and finding 
homes for the men and women returning from the Forces? And if 
we hope to attract a profitable tourist traffic to this country, we must 
not neglect our natural and historic beauties. Before the war the 
tourist trafic brought France many millions of francs. Dare we 
now neglect such a source of national income? 

But most important of all, we must show that our cities and our 
countryside are peopled by men and women with a distinctive 
character and individuality. One of the most effective ideas in 
broadcasting I have come across was the idea of taking one town 
and giving a picture of its life to the people of the United States. 
My own constituency of Oldham, in Lancashire, was the first town 
to be chosen for this experiment. The producers gave a vivid 
impression of the cotton mills on the slopes of the Pennines, with 
their great smoking chimmeys, of the streets with their clatter of 
clogs, of the talk of the people, their humour, the hard times they 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
have suffered, the songs which come through pub doors at smoking 
corgerts on Saturday nights. I found myself deeply moved. 

If we are going to tell the world about ourselves, we shall need 
two things, namely, money and organisation. I would like to see the 
Government thinking seriously about this problem. It will do so 
if public opinion becomes sufficiently focussed. If it be true that we 
have much to contribute to the general pool of ideas, if it be true 
that Europe in particular demands leadership from us, then we must 
realise that we cannot make our influence fully effective if we remain 
an unknown country. The first step is to prevent the complete 
disbandment of our present information services after the collapse 
of Germany and Japan, the second is for the Government, encouraged 
by public opinion, to devise a long-term policy for the days of 
peace. It must act soon. 


“WHEN I CONSIDER ™ 
oo o . 
By RICHARD RUMBOLD 

T was growing dusk ; and our instructor, a Flying-Officer, was talk- 
] ing to us about the earth, its shape and size and diameter, its Poles, 
the true and the magnetic, its solar and sidereal time-systems, its 
relation to the other planets ; and, finally, about those Great Circles 
which form the shortest distance between any two points on its 
surface. We listened ; for in the twilight he had somehow wreathed 
our young imaginations with a sense of the vastness, the unimaginable 
richness and beauty of the world. 

And then, as though he would relate our lives, our puny indi- 
vidualities, to these majestic phenomena: “ But when you do your 
operational flights you will not navigate the track of a Great Circle. 
It would be too hard a task for your navigators. They would have 
to give you a fresh course every minute or two. And so, for short 
flights—say, of 500 miles or under—we assume the earth to be flat, 
as it is represented on this projection” (pointing to a Mercator’s 
Chart of the North Sea and Western Germany pinned up on the 
blackboard.) “And thus the shortest distance between any two 
points on its surface becomes not a circle, but—a straight line.” 

That was our first navigation lecture ; and in the next months there 
grew increasingly this sense of an association with the primal cosmic 
phenomena of the world. For instance, there were our lectures on 
the magnetic field of the earth ; and we spent many hours learning 
to align the compass-needles of our aircraft with the magnetic Pole. 
We learned also why, when flying in northern magnetic latitudes, 
we must overshoot in turning on to northerly courses ; and overshoot 
in turning on to southerly ones. Moreover, moon, planet, sun, 
star, meridian, course, azimuth, track, latitude, polar front crept in- 
sensibly into our common talk ; and somehow they seemed to place 
our lives in a vast and beautiful setting. Finally, astro-navigation 
opened up the celestial kingdom ; nor shall I forget my pleasure and 
delight when, having flown for an hour or more over a continuous 
cloud-bank, I was at last able to fix our approximate position over 
the North Sea by bearings taken from Arcturus and Altair. But the 
joy of putting into practice this new knowledge did not come till later. 

Meanwhile, the lectures on meteorology had introduced us to 
another kingdom with its own passions and laws and triumphs. 
We learnt about turbulence and line-squalls and frictional up-currents 
and anabatic winds ; we filled our notebooks with descriptions of all 
the clouds from the low, earth-darkening cumulo-nimbus to the 
high translucent cirro-stratus that throws its halo round the moon ; 
and particularly do I remember a film depicting a day in the life 
of Nature, from the rising of the early ground-mists to the earth’s 
night-cooling underneath the stars, 

But as we airmen had to enter this kingdom we were told how 
to fly through thick cloud, and land in cross-winds, and what 
precautions to take in electric storms; and how to allow for the 
effects of diminished pressure and temperature on altimeter and 
airspeed-indicator readings in high altitudes ; and how in the event 
of a forced landing to test the speed and direction of the wind, and, at 
night, to distinguish landmarks, such as woods and forests ; and 
how to avoid ice-zones and to recognise the types of ice-accretion 
liable to weigh down our wings, or choke the orifices of our instru- 
ments. It gave to our lives the sens2 of a perpetual vigil with Nature. 
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But, above all, it re-united the beautiful with the real, poetry with 
life: I hated Industrialism and Commercialism, they isolated me from 
beauty ; I hated Aestheticism, it isolated me from actuality, from life. 
But here beauty was the very stuff of experience: in my collection 
of flying literature there is a superb Anthology of the Poetry of Flight ; 
yet I would give every inch and line of it for the inscription on 
the title-page: “Compiled by R. de la Bére and Three Flight 
Cadets of the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell.” How often, 
indeed, have I mused upon those three Flight Cadets, how often 
imagined them upon that bleak and wind-swept station, as after a lec- 
ture on boost-pressures or the serviceability of aircraft, or some such 
dreary topic they sat down to give this account of the real, the genuine, 
motive of their lives. Is it not the ideal of an education, of a life? 

Meanwhile, my instructor had taught me how to roll and spin and 
loop ; or we would practise low-flying sweeping over the villages, 
the trees and the hills ; or switching off the engine at 10,000 feet 
restart the propeller in a long steep silent dive; or we would 
practise stall turns, and forced landings, and take-offs out of wind ; or 
with two or three other aircraft formation-flying and dog-fights high 
above the clouds. In this, as in the spirit of my comrades, there was 
something light and ianciful and gay. 

Later on we went to Canada ; and in that vast and virginal land 
my love of flying became a sort of obsession. Those ice-starry 
nights with the lights of far-off cities .! those golden-white 
mornings with the shadows of our aircraft racing us in the sunlight! 
those flights over Vermilion Hills and White Bear Lakes and Eagle 
Creeks and Swampy Plains! 

But best of all I remember my first “ cross-country”... I had to 
take off alone, fly many miles from base, and make a decent landing 
on a strange flying-field. I had never felt so acute a loneliness, and 
the clouds, drifting, listless, seemed as lost as I in the immensity. 
And then, lcoking down upon the great panorama of the world, I saw 
at last the little flying-field. I headed towards it, circled, and landed. 
And then, for the first time, I walked into a strange Mess ; and there 
I found that they, too, were talking of winds, and courses, and tracks, 
. . . It was as though a new world had been born. 

At the same time, I had begun to feel the special spirit of 
the flying-crews—the natural adventurousness, the beautiful uncon- 
scious acceptance of all the dangers and hazards of their lives. (How 
typical of it was my instructor, a New Zealander, with his hatred 
of Training Command, his longing to return to “ops.”). At the 
time I took it all for granted ; and now, amidst all the vain fears 
and pettinesses of the civilian world, one longs to be again with the 
stoic and the brave. Then their gaiety, their fun, their myriad lust of 
life. It was youth, I suppose ; and the lightness and transparency 
of the air which reflected themselves in our moods ; and then its 
independence, its freedom. (How often during some dreary parade 
or other would we recollect to each other with a smile or a glance 
our free swift life in the air, so that, in those moments, the whole 
meaning of liberty would become alive to me.) 

Moreover, the air united us ; and particularly did I feel this in the 
briefing-room before a raid. One would hear the Wing-Commander’s 
voice. . .. But at the same time one would hear all the silences. 
... Then someone would borrow one’s pencil. .. . And how eagerly, 
how gratefully, did one lend it! The sense of those infinite solitudes, 
that endless night..... 

But to understand the nostalgia of the air it is necessary to read 
Conrad. I know that he only writes of the sea; and his patient, 
plodding, rather surly seafarers are very different from the quick, 
high-strung, extraverted pilot. But it is a superficial difference after 
all: for the one is accustomed to the exhilaration, the nervous strain, 
of flying, the other to the long silences and the brooding of the sea. 

In the air one finds the same tough challenges to the spirit, the 
same elemental down-to-earth problems; the same contact with 
Nature and beauty and cosmic imagery ; the same love of the craft and 
all its incredible adventures and stories ; fhe same comradeship, the 
same sense of sharing a particular vision of the world; the same 
triumphs, dangers, frigid ecstasies; and the same sense of being 
united with numbers of others in that best, yet most mysterious, of 
all devotions—the devotion in spite of oneself. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


ORD WINSTER, in last week’s Spectator, had some sharp 

things to say about what “ Captain, B.L.A.,” thinks the soldier 
thinks. Having been a very active belligerent in the First German 
War, Lord Winster has the right to say things which I am too 
civilian either to imagine or to impute ; he says that if the Captain is 
right, then the “soldier’s mentality must be that of a susp:cious, 
brooding and not very intelligent child.” I admit that the Captain’s 
article (which I myself thought of the deepest interest) was not 
perhaps either very logical or very optimistic ; but if I had to write 
my weekly comment under mortar fire it might well be that the logic 
of my sentences would become a little intermittent ; and if I had 
spent a December night in the marshes of Venlo it might also be 
that my views about the elderly gentlemen abed in England would 
not be kind or even just. In the same issue there is a letter from 
Mr. W. L. Outwin, who writes “as the father of a lad fighting in 
Italy,” and who must therefore be of the same generation as Lord 
Winster and myself. He entirely agrees with “ Captain, B.L.A.,” 
and he holds the view that “ the outlook for the returning troops is 
dismal indeed, with vested interests blocking, or trying to block, all 
social reforms.” I confess that this sentence made me blink ; when 
1 consider the truly revolutionary reforms which the present Parlia- 
ment has enacted, or to which the leaders of all parties are irrevo- 
cably committed, I cannot feel that Mr. Outwin can have written 
that letter in any eupeptic state of mind. And why should one 
expect any man, in this winter of 1944, to feel eupeptic? Let us 
admit that we are all of us at this moment cross and tired ; and let 
us follow the excellent advice tendered to us by Mr. Eden last 
Friday and refrain from getting angry with each other about either 


important or unimportant things. 
* 7 * * 


The mood of suspicion or disbelief by which young men and 
women are now assailed can be ascribed to many causes ; some of 
these causes, being closely connected with the almost intolerable 
circumstances to which people in the battle areas are now exposed, 
may cease to be operative once the present strain has been relaxed ; 
but others go deeper and are likely to prove more durable. A man 
at the front is exposed to a contrast between his own importance and 
his own unimportance which must inevitably fill him at times with 
impotent rage ; the fact that at any moment he may be blotted out 
of existence gives him an acute sense of the value of his personal 
identity and life; the fact that some impersonal authority, known 
as “they,” forces him to risk that frail and precious treasure in 
hazards which he does not always understand may inspire him with 
anger and despair ; if he possesses imagination, or if he once allows 
his imagination to intrude upon habit, this extreme intensification 
of the conflict between the individual and society must induce a 
mood of bewildered despair. All manner of necessary inhibitions 
prohibit him from facing that despair directly ; and if, in his attempts 
to escape it, he is led to disbelieve in everything and everybody, it is 
not, I think, very kind or wise to accuse him of being childish or 
unintelligent. I well know that in similar circumstances I also would 
find myself in dark moments reacting like a zany or a child. Nature 
is a merciful mother, and those of us who remember the last war 
remember also that the memory of these torments quickly fades ; 
I know men who with almost amused placidity revisited in 1920 the 
shell-holes in which in 1917 they had lain wounded for days. But 
there is another form of modern distress which is likely to prove 
more durable; the young man or woman of today is sufficiently 
educated to realise that the complexity of contemporary life is too 
intricate to be solved by any single formula ; it is not so much that 
he has lost confidence in his elders, it is that he cannot acquire any 
heartening confidence in himself. The task of comprehension is so 
unsurmountable that he winces away from it into a mood of 
cynicism, which is the philosophy of the unphilosophic. 

o _ * 7 


I am not sure that this mood of diffidence, or even distrust, is not as 
valuable as the rather self-satisfied optimism with which my own 
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generation in 1919 faced the problem of building a new world. 
When I recail the mood of confident, and indeed rather smug, 
righteousness in which I and my contemporaries crossed to the Paris 
Conference in December, 1918, I am not at all sure that a greater 
admixture of disbelief would not have been a useful element in our 
repertory. I have been reading this week an acute and witty book 
by Mr. R. B. McCallum which has been published by the Oxford 
University Press for the sum of tos. 6d., under the title Public 
Opinion and the Last Peace. Mr. McCallum (having actually read 
the Treaty of Versailles) has come to the conclusion that it “ was 
based on sound principles and elaborated with considerable care and 
skill.” “It was,” he writes, “a very remarkable treaty. It fulfilled 
our acknowledged war aims with a degree of perfection that no 
other European settlement to which we had ever set our hand could 
equal... . Yet it was not long before it became a platitude to regard 
it as conceived iniquity or wrought in folly, and he who sought to 
praise it had to stand convicted of incorrigible pedantry or of talk- 
ing for cheap effect. How this came about is worthy of some care- 
jul examination.” I recommend Mr. McCallum’s analysis, not only 
to those who are interested in the infinite variety of human error, 
but also to those who, as “ Captain, B.L.A.,” prefer to affirm their 
disbelief rather than to face the perhaps exacting effort of defining 
what the causes of this distrust really are. 
* * * * 

Mr. McCallum disposes of the facile theory that the discredit into 
which the last Peace Settlement fell between 1920 and 1939 was 
due to ingenious German propaganda, and makes it clear that the 
Treaty of Versailles and its attendant instruments had been condemned 
by British and American opinion long before the German propagandists 
started to get busy. “The explanation,” he writes, “did not lie in 
any subilety of .thinking, but in lack of thinking.” He indicates, 
although he does not emphasise, that the main fault of the Treaty of 
Versailles was that it was never carried out. More specifically he 
quotes Article 198: “The armed forces of Germany must not 
include any military or naval air forces.” Had that article been 
maintained we shouid not be at war with Germany today. It thus 
becomes important and relevant to understand exactly how it came 
that a treaty which provided for future security was allowed to lapse, 
and what exactly were the trends of Parliamentary and popular 
feeling which created such a mood of truly astonishing unawareness. 
Mr. McCallum defines as the major factor in the disintegration of 
the last Peace Settlement the unfortunate circumstance that both in 
the United States and in Great Britain the treaties were allowed to 
become the subject of party controversy. In our own country the 
Labour and Liberal Opposition disliked the settlement because they 
had no hand in it: the Conservatives disliked it because Lloyd 
George had. But there were other and more subtle reasons which 
led the British public to repudiate the settlement. There was in 
the first place arrant thoughtlessness and irresponsibility which 
induced people to condemn something which they had never studied 
and scarcely read. There was in the second place that sensitive 
conscience which tempts all Anglo-Saxons to believe too readily that 
they may have done some wicked thing. And there was in the third 
place the difficulty “of maintaining steadiness in public sentiment,” 
owing to the complex emotions which we always develop in regard 
to our enemies and our Allies. Mr. McCallum attributes this, 
amusingly enough, to subconscious masochism. 

* * = * + 

It was upon such strange variations of opinion, some admirable 
and some the reverse, that pacifism settled like a mould. There 
are three vital lessons which Mr. McCallum’s book should inculcate. 
First, that questions of national security should never be allowed to 
become the subject of party controversy, and therefore of political 
misrepresentation. Secondly, that the public should try hard to dis- 
tinguish between what they think and what they feel. And thirdly, 
that no treaty, however admirable, can be of the slightest value unless 
it be maintained. 
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“ Candida.”” At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith._—*‘ Anna Christie,”’ 

At the Arts Theatre.——-The Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At the New. 
Tue production of Candida at Hammersmith is not one of the most 
successful of Miss Ellen Pollock’s Shaw revivals, for it is largely 
miscast, the chief failure being that of Miss Pollock herself as 
Candida. Not that Miss Pollock is not a versatile actress ; on the 
contrary, she has shown that she is; but Candida is a part that 
cannot be played by an actress with an undisguisable screen glamour 
or intellectual sophistication. She may have beauty, but it must be 
the beauty of a Fay Compton, not of a Sonia Dresdel ; she may even 
be a socialist, but not a Bloomsbury socialist. Miss Pollock is so 
glaringly wrong in the part that we feel her as much out of place 
in the parsonage at Victoria Park as Ibsen meant Hedda Gabler to 
be in her suburban home ; but Shaw drew Candida as perfectly at 
home in her London parsonag:, and absolutely right he was. This 
initial fault almost wrecked the play and perhaps helped us to notice 
the blemishes in this early Shavian masterpiece. The chief of these 
is the farcical Mr. Burgess. Mr. Nigel Clarke decided that there 
was nothing to do with this part but let it appear as the naked old 
guy it is. No doubt he is a possible character, possible but prepos- 
terous, and art should not imitate life to this extent without any 
creative mitigation. The best performances came from Patricia 
Hilliard as “ Prossy ” and Michael Golden as the Rev. James Morell. 
Mr. John Leather was an acceptable Marchbanks, but his excitability 
was a little too realistic, for we did not always hear his words. 


Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie, on the other hand, is superbly 
served in Judith Furse’s wholly admirable production at the Arts 
Theatre. Trevor Howard gave an exhilarating, finely controlled 
performance as the stoker, and he was matched by an outstandingly 
fine Anna Christie in Dorothy Reynolds ; praise must also be given 
to Ernest Jay as the Captain and to the Marthy of Anna Marie Hase. 
The sets and lighting were unusually good. This is one of the best 
productions the Arts Theatre has given for some time. 

The revival of Frederick Ashton’s delightful ballet Nocturne, a 
romantic, sentimental piece of skilful choreography to Delius’s tone- 
poem Paris, was doubly welcome, as in it Mr. Ashton made his per- 
sonal return to the stage after a more than two years’ absence. He 
himself, as well as his ballet, received an enthusiastic and thoroughly 
deserved welcome. He now looks remarkably like a younger Serge 
Diaghilev. This ought to be a good omen for his future work with 
the Sadler’s Wells company. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Summer Storm.” At the London Pavilion——‘‘ Laura.”’’ At the 
Empire.——‘* Casanova Brown ”’ and ‘** Second Battle of London,”’ 


At the Odeon, 

Tue film is a medium luxuriously equipped with the machinery of 
illusion, and yet how rarely it succeeds in re-creating a distant period 
or a remote place. Summer Storm is from a story by Tchekhov called 
The Shooting Party, in which two Russian aristocrats compete 
for the illicit affections of a peasant girl. The upshot is murder, 
ruin and disgrace, and the plet suggests Dostoievsky rather than 
Tchekhov, but what is more important is that the film never for one 
moment deceives us into supposing that the locale is Russia or that 
the period is early this century 

The first glimpse of any Hollywood set—the back-lighting picking 
out highlights in the heroine’s hair, the clean, rich wall surfaces, the 
overlit sparkle of shining furniture and glittering glass—these things 
always at once suggest the Hollywood idiom, and the Hollywood 
idiom is both modern and localised. In Summer Storm it is not 
just American accents and American idiomatic speech which destroy 
Tchekhov’s carefully fabricated atmosphere of doom, it is the visual 
idiom, too, which is hopelessly inappropriate. Some day a film pro- 
ducer might well experiment with flat, hard lighting, grimy sets and 
worn costumes in an attempt to break out of the million-dollar 
atmosphere into something closer to universal experience. One of 
the best things about Henry V is the way in which it conjures up the 
play’s period with stylised settings which do not belong to the period. 
but symbolise it non-realistically in a manner historically valid and 
aesthetically satisfying. It is an excellent solution to the conflict 
which tends always to arise between the obtrusive modernity of the 
film medium and any subject-matter not belonging to this mechanical 
age; for an historically realistic photograph is in a sense a 
contradiction in terms 
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In a film like Laura, theme and idiom are perfectly wedded. From 
penthouse to police-headquarters the murder mystery winds its tor- 
tuous and ingenious way. Neither thrills nor characterisation are 
on the highest level, but here is a film which is entertaining because 
the Hollywood machine has been largely designed to travel this road 
—through thrills, villainy and cynicism to a final haven of sentiment. 

Casanova Brown shows Mr. Gary Cooper establishing a parental 
claim to his new-born daughter by demonstrating that he is a better 
mother than mother (Miss Teresa Wright). His marriage has pre- 
viously gone awry when, in an excess of shy embarrassment, he 
burns to the ground the expensive mansion of his in-laws-to-be. 
In this comedy, which denies Mr. Frank Morgan more than a few 
moments of rich stupidity, I found Mr. Cooper more entertaining 
than in his recent displays of heroism. 


The Second Battle of London records the measures taken by 
Anti-Aircraft Command against the flying-bomb: the vast organisa- 
tion necessary to transfer guns and ancillary equipment of all kinds 
to the south-east coast in a period of twenty-four hours, the magnifi- 
cent climax in which flying-bombs cre hit right and left before the 
camera. To follow the purposeful rush of these deadly automata 
until the eye is suddenly arrested by a great explosion of flame and 
smoke is a strange and exhilarating film experience. This is a well- 
made film and one of the war’s best records. A few years ago it 
would have seemed like one of Mr. Wells’s more improbable 
imaginings. EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Beecham at the Albert Hall. 


Str THOMAS BEECHAM has lost none of his remarkable skill in the 
command of an orchestra. Few conductors could get such delicacy 
of playing from the wood-wind, such suppleness of rhythm from 
the strings, and generally such subtle modelling of the phrases as 
he obtained from the London Philharmonic Orchestra in the slow 
movement of the Jupiter Symphony last Saturday. The Minuet 
was a marvel of delicacy, perhaps too fragile for its context ; and 
there was much to admire in the opening movement, though not 
the excessive pause at the end of the first paragraph, which was 
over-dramatic for the style of the music and broke its continuity. 
And the conductor’s vigorous cut-and-thrust did not result in a 
satisfactory building-up of the classical architecture of the finale, 
that supreme example of Mozartian grandeur ; the movement was 
slashed to pieces in the effort to enliven it. 


The symphony was preceded by a pretty overture by Paisiello, 
which served to show the difference between a capable 18th-century 
musician and a timeless genius. Never once does Paisiello hit upon 
an original turn of thought, melodic or harmonic, such as will be 
found in any eight bars of the C major Symphony or, for that 
matter, of any other of Mozart’s mature compositions. Still the 
Overture to Nino was worth hearing in so exquisite a performance. 
Even more so were Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations, an unaccountably 
neglected work that is packed full of delightful ideas and all manner 
of those orchestral felicities which Sir Thomas handles so well. 


At this concert the conductor displayed also his skill in composi- 
tion. For his concerto for pianoforte and orchestra on themes by 
Handel is something more than an arrangement of Handelian melo- 
dies. The Chaconne and the finale in sonata-form are extended 
movements which seem to owe nothing to Handel save the actual 
notes of the themes used. The Chaconne is the more successful, 
as the variation form gives ample opportunity for happy touches 
of instrumentation and ornamental ingenuity. Alas! that invention 
should have deserted Sir Thomas in the last bars and left him to 
make so banal a peroration! The pianoforte part is in the nature 
of an obligato rather than in the virtuoso sivle. It was played 
with even more reticence than that implies by Miss Betty Humby. 


Last Sunday Mr. Gerald Cooper celebrated the jubilee of his 
chamber-concerts at Wigmore Hall with a recital by Dame Myra 
Hess and Mr. Robert Irwin. The pianist gave a delightful per- 
formance of Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat and a fine one of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor. Mr. Irwin’s noble bass is the 
right vehicle for Brahms’s four Sacred Songs, but he did not get 
enough light and shade into his tone to do full justice to the varied 
emotions of a group of songs by Wolf, which were otherwise 
admirably sung. These concerts are to be resumed in the New 
Year, and connoisseurs should look for publication of details. 


DyNELEY Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 
Sir,—Neither “ Captain, B.L.A.” or Lord Winster are wholly right or 
Lord Winster in analysing the original article approaches his 

He sets out to criticise destructively and in 
There is no doubt that the article has created 


” 


wrong. 
subject in the lowest vein. 
that pursuit he succeeds. 
a profound impression on him and in attempting to “shoot it down 
the tone of his letter is unimpressive. “ Captain, B.L.A.” sets down his 
observations soberly and simply, and whilst I respect his views as 
founded on his experience (“ Although any generalisation is dangerous, 
it is less perilous to dogmatise about the Army than about any other 
organisation ™) I believe that the more encouraging picture given by 
“ Captain, 1914-18” is nearer the truth. 

I have served for four years of this war in the ranks and I can assure 
Lord Winster that the soldier’s mentality is not that of “a suspicious, 
brooding and not very intelligent child.” The soldier’s mentality is 
that of a full-grown man disciplined in training, hardened in battle and 
tempered by victory or defeat. And because his character is ultimately 
moulded through such mental and physical strife his opinions have about 
them a directness and freshness that is absent in many civilians. He has 
an uncanny knack of seeing through the technicalities and intricacies of 
so many of the world’s problems and thereby striking so singularly at 
rock-bottom. Surely Lord Winster’s remark that “the end of the war 
will find us with a social problem of the first magnitude on our hands ” 
if “Captain, B.L.A.” is right, is more apposite if the Captain’s views 
are not right. I am convinced that thousands of our superb soldiers 
will return to this island after the war with a spirit, resolution, deter- 
mination and courage quite able to tackle and, God willing, surmount 
the countless unknown trials that will be our lot. His lordship is relieved 
to think that “the politicians and many others upon whom the future 
will depend have more heart and resolution.” He would be surprised 
to hear many soldiers’ opinions on that subject. 

Finally, may I assure Lord Winster that there is every reason to 
believe that the weekly current affairs discussions are not being wasted, 
and that with the A.E.C. as the worthy sponsor of the Army’s extremely 
enlightened and lively education and discussion policy, good work is most 
certainly being done.—Yours faithfully, 

Home Forces. M. H. McQueen, Lieut. 
Sir,—Both “ Captain 1914-18” and Lord Winster express surprise, even 
horror, at the article by “Captain B.L.A.” The former asks “ And is 
it really true that our men have lost faith . . .?” and is partly answered 
in the fifth point in the original article (concerning religion)—‘ There is 
not, I think, any reason to suppose that Army life has either increased or 
diminished the number of the faithful.” And there is faith that we 
will win the war, inspired by Mr. Churchill, and by good leadership, 
training and arms. 

But this background of faith does not extend to domestic or inter- 
national politics. Why should it? We are not urged with the slogans 
“This is the war to end war” and “Homes fit for Heroes” this time. 
They are of course tainted. But they express the two most vital ideals. 
Last time they were widely used and disillusionment replaced faith in 
them. The disillusioned generation set the tone between the wars and 
sull sets it. For example: 

“There is bound to be another war, so we must carry on training.” 
(General Sir H. E. Franklyn, C.-in-C. Home Forces at the time, to 
Cadets, quoted in the Daily Express, August 7th, 1944.) 


“_. when the next war comes...” (“ Candidus” in the Daily Sketch, 
August 22nd, 1944.) 
“ . . the money which the State sinks in modern houses today or 


after the war wili be a fearful impediment to their destruction and 
replacement fifty years, or pethaps twenty years, hence, when enterprising 
persons in search of profit have produced designs that make today’s houses 
look like Victorian slums.” (William Barkley’s Notebook in the Daily 
Express, October 17th, 1944.) 

“War and Socialism go naturally together ; indeed Socialism might be 
defined as war without the gun-powder.” (Letter from Sir Ernest Benn 
in the Daily Telegraph, November Ist, 1944.) 
and the change of name of Social Security to National Insurance. There 
is no faith here. 

There are two essentials for the achievement of ideals. Firstly there 
must be faith in our ability to achieve them. Secondly there must be 
single-minded effort to succeed. Both these essentials are lacking: 
without either there is not the remotest possibility of success. Must we 
fail this time not because the ends are unattainable but because we are 
not wholeheartedly trying to attain them?—Yours faithfully, 

M. B. RuBinsTEIN, Lieut., R.A. 
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THE EDITOR 


Si1r,—The most depressing thing about “ Captain, B.L.A.’s” article and 
the correspondence arising from it is the lack of concern that a one-man 
investigation is the best evidence we have about “ what the soldier thinks.” 
The trouble is that nobody really knows what the soldier thinks any 
more than anybody knows what the civilian thinks ; because there has 
not yet been any scientifically-based attempt to assess public opinion and 
feeling on a serious, appropriate scale. 

But, if the unused votes of the past fifteen years or so are anything to 
go by, one fact does stand out plainly—that a significantly high pro. 
portion of voters see no useful purpose in putting a tick against a name 
on the ballot sheet. Are they to be blamed? What is this magic which 


enables an M.P. to know what the pencil marks really mean in terms, 


of public opinion, on a thousand and one separate, and constantly chang. 
ing, issues? And even supposing that the magic works, how much 
evidence has the individual voter that his views have had their effect 
in the past? i 

This, I think, is the crux of the whole matter. Is there not too ready 
an assumption that public opinion divides conveniently along party 
lines, and that M.P.s know intuitively what their constituents (supporters, 
non-supporters and non-voters alike) think? There will be a renewal of 
ideals and faith if, and when, soldiers and civilians can be shown that 
“government of the people, for the people, by the people,” is actually 
a working proposition and not merely a word-substitution for the demo- 
cratic principle it is intended to define.—Yours faithfully, 

““ ANOTHER OFFICER.” 


Sir,—“ Captain, B.L.A.,” told us what the men in his unit were thinking, 
Mr. W. L. Outwin confirms that the troops in Italy have the same 
suspicions and, if you will, the same cynical outlook. A sergeant in the 
Fourteenth Army writes to me in exactly the same strain. At home, 
my own experience in the N.F.S. is that the London working man’s 
outlook is very little different, and I believe anyone really in touch with 
working class opinion, to however small a degree, would have the same 
story to tell. Rightly or wrongly, the workers do not trust the politicians; 
in five years in the Fire Service I have yet to hear a good word from 
the rank and file for Mr. Morrison. They believe that the Goverment 
and Parliament are controlled, in the last resort, by the moneyed interests, 
I therefore read with interest the reply of a representative politician 
in your current issue. That reply is, to me, as depressing as the original 
article. Lord Winster “sincerely hopes,” and apparently believes, that 
“Captain, B.L.A.” is wrong. But surely a politician’s duty is not to 
hope, not to believe, but to find out. Many of us know that “ Captain, 
B.L.A.” is right, and when we, as citizens, read a letter which proves 
that our rulers are out of touch with us, and are seemingly not interested 
to find out what we are really thinking, can we be blamed for wondering 
whether any effort we may make can have any influence at all on the 
governing machine?—Yours faithfullly, J. C. Everett. 
8 West Court, Wembley. 


S1r,—The article “ What the Soldier Thinks” was most interesting, and 
your contributor’s conclusions are much the same as mine. His refer- 
ence to religion is most timely. Certain sections of the Church press 
have appeared to be propagating a suggestion that the serving soldier 1s 
becoming interested in religion. But, after five years’ experience in the 
Army, I should say that such a suggestion is completely false. The 
average soldier is not interested in religion ; he can discover nothing in 
it which has any relevance to his spiritual and material needs. Your 
correspondent’s reference to the soldiers’ distrust of politics, social reform, 
the B.B.C. and the press parallels my own. I have heard men express 
in the most biting terms their dislike, even hatred, of certain politicians, 
often of those whom the press finds most praiseworthy. This attitude 
is by no means limited to the members of one party; the Socialists are 
damned as heartily as the Conservatives. The average soldier regards 
most of the talk about planning and reconstruction as talk, humbug, 
window-dressing ; and recent events in Parliament serve but to confirm 
that attitude.—I am, Yours faithfully, N. C. 0. 


‘THE COAL PROBLEM 


S1r,—I am obliged to Mr. Smithson. It is plain that I was somewhat 
wrong in saying that miners at the coal face in the area I visited get 
from Is. to 2s. a ton, and I’m sorry for the mistake. I didn’t know that 
there is a consolidated percentage of 107.91 to be added. This still leaves; 
however, a considerable disparity between my informant’s view of the 
tonnage price and Mr. Smithson’s figure of 9s. The miners’ leadet 
writes me: “We have tonnage prices fixed which, even with the com 
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solidated percentage, are as low as 2s. a ton. That is the actual amount 
the collier will get per ton of coal produced, and men have to produce 
g and 10 tons to make that figure into a reasonable day’s wage. 
Admittedly, it will cost the colliery company 9s. per ton for all men 
engaged at the face otherwise than the colliers. That is not the argument. 
The question is—“‘ How much do I get per ton as a collier for getting 
and filling the coal, and the amount lies between 2s. and 3s. 4d. accord- 
ing to circumstances.” That seems to dispose of any fanciful notion 
of leg-pulling. 

May I thank the “ Bevin Boy” for his letter? The Minister of Labour 
did better perhaps than he knew in sending these boys down the pit. 
To have several hundred acute and fresh eyes turned on the problem 
js admirable. An army major writing to me reinforces the “ Bevin Boy’s ” 
peint about hot food. Twenty-eight years ago hot soup was delivered 
to me at night in trenches with the Germans 200 yards distant. I 
wonder how many of our colliery companies have yet managed to get 
hot tea to a pitman? Yet it might be more important than they think?— 
Yours, etc., J. L. Hopson. 


POLISH FOLLY 


Sir,—The comments on “Polish Folly,” published in your issue of 
December Ist, are tendentious, mean, and illogical: altogether, they 
constitute a disgraceful Note. Many Liberals will feel outraged and 
ashamed that they should have appeared in a Liberal organ. The Polish 
ex-Premier, M. Mikolajczyk, has been for many months under intolerable 
pressure, Russian, British and American, directed in such a manner as 
to oblige him to become an Appeaser in comparison with whom Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain would rank as one of the most resolutely heroic 
figures in history. The decisive concessions which the unhappy Polish 
statesman was requested, by his untrustworthy Allies, to make, mean 
neither more nor less than ultimate national extermination. No Polish 
Minister, no Polish Government, have the right to accept demands 
which must lead to the conversion of Poland into a helpless Russian 
dependency, without putting the case for submission or resistance before 
the whole Polish people. It is the nation, not a group of men, that 
must decide whether Poland will give in. In the meantime, it is the 
absolute duty of any Polish Government to hold out. 

The monstrous and desperate position in which Poland has been 
placed is purely and exclusively of Russia’s making, and there would 
be no crisis whatsoever if Russia did not choose to force one. In its 
Note, The Spectator, with astounding intellectual dishonesty, deliberately 
ignores the political immorality, the injustice, and the cruelty which 
the Soviet consistently displays in its conduct towards Poland, and which 
alone are the causes of the Russo-Polish conflict. There is not a word 
of blame for a fierce aggressor—Russia—which in 1939 violated alli its 
pacts with Poland ; or for a perjured partner—again, Russia—which, in 
1941, when it was tragically weak, signed a definite and solemn treaty 
recognising the 1939 frontiers of the country it had contributed to 
butcher, and, in 1943, when it was overwhelmingly strong, repudiated 
this definite and solemn treaty in the best Hitlerite manner; or for a 
cynical member—once more, Russia—of a group of Allies pledged to 
keep faith: a member who reverts, at the very first opportunity, to 
methods of power-politics which make the pre-war intrigues in Europe 
look like a nursery game. Nor has The Spectator a word of com- 
passion for the Polish people, daily tortured by arrests, deportations and 
executions ordered by Moscow ; or a word of homage and remembrance 
for the Polish capital, brought to destruction mainly by the calculated 
policy of the Soviet Government. ... No. Face to face with a spectacle 
which is the utter derision of loyalty to principles; of fidelity to 
promises ; of truthfulness, justice and generosity, all The Spectator finds 
it in its Liberal mind to do is to revile the victims of as horrific a show 
of immorality and appetite for power as anything Nazi Germany has 
perpetrated up to now. 

It was Mr. Winston Churchill who said, to the fervent applause of 
Britons, that he had not become Prime Minister in order to liquidate 
the British Empire. But here is another Briton who calls “folly” the 
attempt of Poles to resist the liquidation, not of Dominions and. colonies, 
but of their nation. In the new world which the Allies are establishing, 
we can be sure, now, thanks to Russia, that one of the essential aspects 
of the old dispensation will prevail: Malheur aux faibles!—I am, Sir, &c., 

ODETTE KEUN. 


Sir,—You rightly observe that there are numerous sympathisers with 
Poland in this country, and they certainly are disturbed at the worsening 
of the situation. Without a precise knowledge of the circumstances it is 
impossible for them to determine where the blame really lies. 

It would be a great assistance to re-establishing an atmosphere of 
imternational confidence if authoritative and reliable information could 
be supplied on the following points :— 
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(a) Were the British and American Governments united in insisting 
that their ally in the United Nations should surrender half its territory 
as a condition of any settlement? 

(6) Or were they merely asking that a temporary administrative 
demarcation line should be recognised, the settlement of final frontiers 
being left over, in accordance with Mr. Eden’s declarations, till after the 
war? If so, was Mr. Mikolajczyk’s consent dependent upon an Anglo- 
American guarantee? 

(c) Were the British and American Governments prepared to give, 
in either case, a permanent guarantee of the settlement arrived at? 

(d) What was the attitude of the U.S.S.R. to (a) or (6)? 

These questions are important in themselves ; but also because they 
may have a close bearing on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and the 
absence from them of anything parallel to article X of the Covenant, 
which guaranteed, as against external aggression, the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Members of the League.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. 

The Deanery, Chichester. 


EIRE, GREECE AND SPAIN 


S1r,—When Mrs. Margery Whitehorn asserts that “Eire could not 
have counted on adequate defence by Britain if she had been attacked 
by the Axis” and that, being a logical people the Irish had taken note of 
the fate of Greece, she fails to appreciate the fundamental differences 
between the situations of Eire and Greece. Greece, a portion of 
the continent, was invaded by an army over land frontiers. Eire, an 
island, could only be invaded across the sea. The Axis did not possess 
the command of the sea, without which an invasion such as that which 
was the fate of Greece, was impossible. There is not the smallest possible 
doubt that she could count upon adequate defence, by sea and by air, 
from Britain against an attack of the kind to which Greece succumbed.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, H. W. RIcHMOND (ADMIRAL). 
The Master’s Lodge, Downing College, Cambridge. 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me a few words in which 
to reply to the letter of Miss Margery Whitehorn in your issue of 
December Ist. Like so many others she once more makes the mistake 
of confusing a foreign country such as Spain with Southern Ireland, 
which still enjoys all the privileges of membership of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Citizens of Eire are flocking over here and relieving 
the serious unemployment problem in their own country. According 
to the official statistics published in Dublin, no less than eleven millions 
sterling were remitted in postal orders alone by Southern Irish labourers 
to Eire, and in reply to a question which I put to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons, he was obliged to admit that 
he could not say whether any income tax whatever had been paid on 
this vast sum, which, as a matter of fact, is almost equal to the total 
revenue derived by Southern Ireland from its own income tax. 

Miss Whitehorn does not appear to appreciate the amazing generosity 
of this country in handing over to Southern Ireland in 1938, not merely 
the three Treaty Ports of Lough Swilly, Berehaven and Queenstown, 
but also in renouncing the vitally important clause 7 of the Treaty of 
1921 under which the Irish Free State undertook “to afford to His 
Majesty’s Imperial Forces in time of war or of strained relations with a 
Foreign Power such harbour and other facilities as the British Govern- 
ment may require for the purposes of such defence as aforesaid.” 

I only wish Miss Whitehorn could read the numerous letters which I 
have received from heart-broken mothers who deplore the fact that the 
lives of their sons could have been saved when torpedoed in the Atlantic 
off the coast of Southern Ireland if they could have obtained the 
necessary medical attention from such places as Galway, instead of being 
compelled to be dragged in open boats right round the north-west and 
even the north-east coast of Ireland till they reached the Foyle and 
were able to get the necessary medical assistance in the welcome port 
of Londonderry. How can it be maintained that the fact that citizens 
of Southern Ireland have joined our Forces as volunteers compensates 
for the terrible loss of life caused directly by Eire’s refusal to allow us 
the use of her ports? 

Allow me to quote in conclusion the words, not of an Ulsterman or 
even of a Conservative, but those of Mr. Lees-Smith, Acting Leader 
of the Socialist Opposition, who said on August 21, 1940—“ The world 
should realise what we pay for our principles. Scores of lives are being 
risked today, and thousands of seamen drowned because we cannot, even 
within our own Commonwealth, use ports for our Navy, which without 
that Navy, would share the fate of Holland and Norway.”—I am, Yours 
faithfully, D. L. Savory. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








53° 
EDUCATION NOW 


S1r,—Nine different experts have commmented on “Education Now” 
(Spectator of November roth). First two exceedingly experienced 
people who punctuate with, “But don’t say I said so” because they 
hold official positions. The first says that it will be much more than 
four and ten years before (a) the shortage of teachers and (b) the shortage 
of buildings can be remedied. The chief way in which immediate help 
might be brought is, as suggested, in the form of books. On books. Days 
spent going through current school texj-books produces exasperation. 
So many are “either badly written, indigestible or unimaginative in 
presentation. It is no good embedding the information that they (the 
children) want in horrible grown-up technical language. You've got to 
sift out the right range of facts and ideas with ‘anxious thought’ and 
then present them in the form suited to the cycle of development in 
children of the age and ability aimed at. ... Rationalisation and team 
work are what are needed.” 

Two experienced head teachers volunteered evidence. Mr. Raymond 
King, of Wandsworth, considers that under the new Act’s “ secondary 
education for all” we must have a new attitude to the traditional sub- 
jects. “Press for new text-books and teaching apparatus rather than 
the issue of ‘old favourites. We are very badly equipped for the new 
secondary education and what we have is generally not suitable... . 
May I say how much I approve of your article and its suggestion of 
‘rationalisation’ of production. Visual aids and methods of the type 
you suggest would not only help to fill a serious present gap but would 
prove a positive and permanent asset.” Miss F. M. Pendry, of Clapton, 
takes up the point of present war shortcomings and the discouragement 
of teachers. “A colleague from an elementary school says ‘children of 
ten cannot read sufficiently well to get the gist of a passage, and have 
the greatest difficulty in listening to a broadcast.” Another told me that 
her lessons were controlled by lack of paper for the children to write on. 
“T failed to interest them in new ideas... . We are dealing with masses 
of children who have an interest in their fellow men rather than in 
books. In a secondary school, conditions are much better, but in future 
we shall have children with less ability for book learning staying at 
school longer. The curriculum must be changed, it must be hitched to 
every-day affairs and made more vivid .. . it is here that visual aids 
should be used.” She goes on to warn against “Tabloid education ” 
but welcomes the idea that “ real authors and craftsmen should co-operate 
with teachers in the production of text books.” Both teachers give 
detailed ideas of how they think the curriculum should be revised. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh witnesses are all concerned with visual 
education. The Curator of the Derby Education authority’s School 
Museum gives details of their clearly admirable loan system. “ Serial 
Maps” of Letchworth enclose some of their topical maps for grown-up 
people and say they have just resolved that their “future should lie 
in the educational field.” Messrs. Cadbury, with the University of 
London Press, send samples of their admirable “Changing Britain” 
series of small shilling picture books, “ The Struggle for Democracy” 
and “ The Industrial Revolution.” These are for grown-ups rather than 
for big classes of children. Would Miss Pendry’s two friends find them 
stimulating? Less over-burdened teachers would. Finally, the two 
school publishers originally consulted again demand further “ agitation,” 
more paper and a lead from the powers-that-be so that they may hurry 
to produce “ What an independent and genuine commission holds to be 


the stuff that’s wanted.”—Yours faithfully, 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


CHANGES IN CHINA 


Sir,—In the news paragraph entitled “ Changes in China” in your issue 
of November 24th it is stated that “there is too much truth in the 
common charge that the Kuomintang has been more concerned about 
fighting Chinese Communists than about fighting the Japanese invader.” 
I lay claim to no special inside information, but I have just returned 
from the southern part of the province in the north of which the 
Communist army is situated, and this remark sounds strange to me. 
Without minimising the fear of and antagonism towards the Chinese 
Communists it does nevertheless seem rather hard on the Kuomintang 
to suggest that their conduct towards them since the outbreak of the 
Japanese war has been in any way comparable to their resistance to the 
invader, whom they withstood with such determination at Shanghai, 
at Taierhchuang, at Changsha, at Changteh, and at Hengyang, to mention 
only a few of the more famous battles.—Yours faithfully, 
Llanwye, Hereford. Davip BENTLEY-TAYLOR. 
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A CHARMING scheme, parented by the National Trust and a group of 
Cantabrian naturalists, is, I believe, being prepared against the Piping 
days of peace. In the rough it is this, that the Trust should make 
some of its country possessions available as hostels for naturalists young 
and indeed old, when organised into disciplined groups. The Trust 
possesses many houses or buildings, not necessarily suitable for private 
homes, which would make admirable holiday centres for those interested 
in natural history; and if associations of students of biology—in the 
widest sense of the term—could be cheaply housed under suitable guid. 
ance in such places, they would enjoy a form of ideal education. Such 4 
spot as Flatford Mill would be perfectly fitted for such a purpose ; and 
its suitability as a pioneer settlement has been under discussion. The 
Trust, of course, owns or is responsible for a number of sanctuaries, in 
the full sense, generally in association with local naturalists or authorities 
—Scolt Head, for example, in co-operation with the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust, and Wicken Fen under the aegis of the Cambridgeshire County 
Council. This new scheme would extend the sanctuary idea to all sorts 
of places that are not and cannot be nature’ reserves in the full sense, 
and I think I may say that the National Trust is paying more and more 
regard to the wild life within the pale of its properties. A part of the 
architecture and the landscape that it was created to preserve is the 
bird’s nest and the badger’s burrow and the butterflies’ host plants. 


Pills for Sick Trees 

What a scientific age we live in! and though there are some who, with 
weekly clamour abuse novel ideas, especially in husbandry, fertility and 
the yield of the land is likely to be permanently increased by discovery 
and invention. Some of the new ideas, it is true, sound more quaint 
than useful. One is the practice—tried out, I am told, successfully in 
Kent—of curing trees that show a deficiency (say, of iron or magnesium 
in the soil) by inserting little pills of these substances directly into the 
trunk. Again a spray has been discovered—and it has been proved by 
that leading authority, Mr. Bush, who writes regularly in The Country. 
man—which prevents pears, and doubtless other fruit, from falling 
off prematurely, and a number of other ciaims are made on its behalf, 
Again there is little reason to doubt that Hormonic drugs now on the 
market very greatly increase the proportion of difficult cuttings that 
take root. Doubtless some of the new methods and materials may do 
harm as well as good. Many bees have been killed by arsenical sprays 
applied at the wrong date; and some soils have been pauperised by 
excessive use of artificial manures. We have still to remember that the 
best manure is suggested by the derivation of the word, handywork; 
but when all allowance is made, productivity—especially perhaps in regard 
to fruit—is being steadily advanced by new discoveries and inventions, 
The iron pills do prevent the leaves from discolouring. 


Are Birds More Numerous in Winter or Summer ? 

It is an old question: whether birds are more numerous within this 
blessed island in winter or summer. What hosts of starlings, pigeons, 
larks and northern thrushes descend on us about this date. The 
emigrant starlings this year are in astounding numbers, though some 
toll has been taken by searchlights, of all unexpected weapons. The 
birds have been so dazed, or attracted, by the light that they have 
revolved within its beams and crashed from weariness—so it is reported 
by East Anglian observers. The birds are beneficent on balance, but 
maybe a nuisance here as in Canada, where that great sanctuary-founder, 
Mr. Jack Miner, lost a whole new plantation through its excessive attrac- 
tion as a starlings’ roost. The birds are very difficult to repel, but the 
secret is importunity. Crackers let off under a roost will do no more 
than drive the birds off for five minutes or less ; but if. the alarm is 
repeated for a succession of nights the roost will be deserted. 


In My Garden 

The wild barberry, as well as the lovely dwarf hybrid, Wilsonae, is still 
hung with its long narrow berries ; and it is a shrub well worth growing 
(even if you do not use the berries for a preserve). While such shrubs 
are scarlet with fruit, still umattacked by the birds (which find other food 
plentiful) Buddleia Meyerensis continues to flower and even to attract 
insects and, most surprisingly, blossom at the same time as the fragrant 
guelder, Spanish broom, gorse and rambler roses. Gardeners, in such 4 
season as this, may well neglect the instruction of the text books 
Transplantation may be continued as long as the weather remains opel 
and this may apply to lowly plants as well as deciduous trees and bushes. 
Spring cabbages, for example will flourish in exceptional seasons even 
if not planted out till December ; and of course the use of cloches—and 
Dutch frames—has permanently extended the season in the vegetable 
garden. It is, nevertheless, wise to cover up all tender roots—including 
bulb vegetables left in the ground—with some protective substance such 
as bracken. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Cornish Spirit 


The English Spirit: Essays in History and Literature, 
Rowse. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Ir would seem that Mr. Rowse is over-writing himself, or at any 
rate over-publishing. His little book, recently published, on “the 
Spirit of England,” was admirable. It is possible not to like this new 
book on “ the English Spirit”: it is even possible to dislike some of 
it actively. For one thing, it is not new. It is a collection of obiter 
scripta during the last few years—reviews, articles (sometimes for the 
evening papers), broadcasts and occasional addresses. Most of these 
things were for the occasion ; they fitted the occasion happily ; they 
had their brief life, as the occasional writings of all authors have— 
and they were dead. Exhumation is always dangerous ; and though 
a natural piety to our own offspring tends to make us authors see life 
and longevity in all we have produced, we are apt to be over-hopeful. 
Mr. Rowse has perhaps “ dressed himself ”—or dressed his book— 
in too eager a hope. These brief essays—of an average length of 
some five or six pages—were “the perfume and suppliance of a 
minute”: excellent for their original purpose, less excellent if 
offered for diuturnity. 

The author writes easily and charmingly, touching with a light 
finger the gentle thistledowns of his thoughts, but not winding 
sinuously into any deep argument. He gives a sense of cosy intimacy 
to his readers, and he brings a sort of personalism—sometimes 
engaging, and sometimes the reverse—into the house of essays 
which he has built. One has a sense as it were of something Persian, 
highly intelligent and emotionally sensitive, which can unite Cornwall 
and All Souls College in a pot pourri with English patriotism (especially 
of the Elizabethan age) and with modern social sympathies for the 
general cause of labour. This is all engaging, admirably engaging ; 
but there is also another side, which is sometimes very much the 
reverse. Mr. Rowse has prejudices; and they occasionally shriek. 
James II is “ that fool’ ; Henrietta Maria is “ that French bitch ” 
(the reader will find the term at the foot of page 172) ; Lord Baldwin 
—not named, but obviously meant—is “a Midlands ironmonger.” 
This is not Persian, or courteous, or sensible. Mr. Rowse lets 
prejudice lift up its voice and cry aloud in the streets ; and he also 
lets cleverness hurry him into catastrophe. “ He had received very 
little formal education,” he writes of Mr. Churchill; “‘ he was at 
Harrow.” - So, too, were Mr. Amery and Prof. G. M. Trevelyan ; 
why should one barb an Oxford epigram at Harrow ? Or why, to turn 
to another quarter, should one talk of “ the fatuous fanaticism of 
some L.S.E. economists ” ? Est modus in rebus. 

But what of Mr. Rowse’s interpretation of “‘ the English Spirit ” ? 
Here the reviewer cannot but feel himself a nominalist ; that is to 
say, the title is to him a simple nameZwhich only serves to grace a 
variety of measures and themes. When Mr. Rowse does address 
himself to the English spirit, he shows a curious sense of discovery— 
as if he had found something he was surprised to find. He has also a 
curious way of patronising England from the other side of the River 
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Tamar—playing what one may call the trump card of the Cornish. 
man. Indeed, he is often patronising—for instance, to Lord Acton, 
““ Nothing more perfectly nineteenth century than his preoccupation 
—for a historian, too !—with ethical issues.”” One might write an 
essay on the sad implications—partly in grammar, but mainly jn 
thought—of that sentence. ’ 
_ It will be clear that this volume of essays has left an unhappy 
impression on the reviewer’s mind. It is so much easier to praise, 
But it is a duty—a duty to Mr. Rowse, as well as his readers—to 
censure this book. It is not a book of balance or perspective. The 
author is too often self-centred; he is too often sadly cock-sure ; 
he violates too often the canons of taste. Sometimes he falls into 
simple error or ignorance. “ There is no history of English thought 
in the seventeenth century” (p. 182). This is said by way of 
deploring the absence of any such book to throw light on the genesis 
of Swift’s poetry and religious views. In 1934 Basil Willey—of 
Cambridge—published “The Seventeenth-Century Background: 
Studies in the Thought . . . im Relation to Poetry and Religion,” 
ERNEST Barker, 


Those Happy Days 

A Victorian Diarist. Edited by the Hon. E. C. F. Collier. (Murray. 16s.) 
if is not easy to explain the curious blight or fluffiness which appears 
to have descended upon our social scene in the later Victorian age, 
Yet the photographs of this period are in themselves a sufficiently 
dismal commentary upon the absence of anything vivid or dignified, 
anything of solid and unquestionable distinction. At no other period, 
for example, were people of such a dismaying ugliness or dressed 
in clothes of a more unbearably hideous design. We cannot look 
at their fading images in frames of lugubrious plush without a sense 
of looking at the images of a lapse or deterioration. And this is no 
illusion ; it is the soberest of sobering facts, a matter of tangible 
evidence. 

One might have supposed that a diary of that age would reflect 
its woolliness and ineptitude, its peculiar deficiency of taste and 
its lowering of the vital tone. A singularly unskilful and largely 
irrelevant Introduction does not predispose one in favour of this 
volume—a series of extracts from the diaries of Lady Monkswell 
covering the period 1873-1895. Nor does a casual glance at the 
text of the diaries reveal the charm and interest which are latent 
in these extremely personal pages. One starts, unfortunately, with a 
lack of confidence in the editor which is not at all diminished by 
his notes and intrusions. For example, he tells us in one sentence 
that Egypt was being troublesome, and in the following sentence— 
presumably as a matter of equal public interest—that “ John Collier, 
too, had been going ahead with his painting.” Again (on page 177) 
in one of his notes on Parnell he observes that “he married Mrs, 
O’Shea some time in the summer.” The italics are mine. One 


cannot help regretting that Mr. Collier did not entrust the editing , 


of his mother’s journals to a more competent writer, for they are 
certainly documents which are worthy of a place among our lighter 
social records. It is impossible to resist the conclus:on that, with 
a mass of entertaining material from which to choose, he has missed 
a great many opportunities. (Did the Diarist, an observant woman 
whose opinions were always very definite, actually make no reference 
whatever to the Baccarat Scandal of 1891?) 

Lady Monkswell’s husband, Robert Collier, who became the 
second Lord Monkswell on the death of his father in 1886, was 
not a man of conspicuous ability, though Gladstone and Rosebery 
rewarded his consistent Liberalism by the gift of two minor appoint- 
ments—those of a Lord in Waiting (1892) and an Under-Secretary 
(1895). He and his wife disagreed on the subject of Home Rule, 
but were united in their dislike and mistrust of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

The Colliers had money and leisure, and were born to a high 
though not a commanding position in Society. They travelled in 
Europe and America; they met upon casual terms a number of 
interesting people, and they seem to have enjoyed a remarkable 
immunity from the ordinary troubles of life. The style of the Diarist 
is pleasant and occasionally charming. Her qualities are not those 
which immediately strike the eye, or of the sort which can be well 
exhibited in quotation. They are qualities which are often present 
in the rambling, unstudied prose ef writers who are merely concerned 
with setting down in a simple way the record of daily life. The 
Colliers’ American tour in 1881 certainly provides the most remark- 
able portion of the narrative. Lady Monkswell’s descriptions of 
Gladstone in old age are vivid and entirely convincing, and there are 
some admirable period scenes—as, for example, a meeting at Exetet 
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Hall in 1878 and a visit to Alma Tadema’s ridiculous house in 1893 
(“the Pompeian Court where he writes his letters and the recess 


looking into the greenhouse with the painted panels”). In 1891 
Lady Monkswell saw the Kaiser, and realised that “he is the 
man in all the world who could do us the greatest harm.” She 


possessed a decent amateur competence in water-colours, and her 
appreciation of landscape is apparent in many delightful passages. 

It would be wrong to describe this book as important, or to pretend 
that Lady Monkswell had any special gifts or opportunities as an 
iuminator of her times But the greater number of her pages 
are gently entertaining, and she never quite sinks to the level of a 
For those who desire to escape from the horrors of the 


bore. 
C. E. VuLLIAMY. 


present age I cannot imagine a snugger voiume. 


Children’s Books 


Puffin Books: Story ot Louisa, History of the Countryside, Puzzle 
Book, Mourzouk. (9d. each.) 
Baby Puffin Books: The Holiday Train, Puffin Rhymes, The Old 
Woman and Her Pig. (6d. each.) 
Bells Across the Sand. Ill. by T. Ritchie. (Chatto and Windus. Is. 6d.) 
Shells and How They Live. By Eileen Mayo. (Pleiades Books. 6s.) 
Shaping and Making. By Vincent Lines. (Oxford University Press. 
4s. 6d.) . 
Redskin Morning. By Joan Grant. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Gay Legends of the Saints. By F. M. Fox. (Sheed and Ward. 6s.) 
Spanish Fairy Stories. Translated by Gamel Woolsey. (Transatlantic 
Arts. 7s. 6d.) 
Steer by the Stars. By Olivia Fitzroy. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Wind on the Moon. By Eric Linklater. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
More Thrills With the Paratroopers. By “ Pegasus.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
The Intelligence Corps and Anna. By M. Frow. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Three and a Pigeon. By Kitty Barne. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
They Bought Her a Pony. By Joanna Cannan. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
From this batch of nice-looking books, the Puffins as usual stand 
out for their thoroughness of design. You may not like the slightly 
guyed drawings of M. and A. Potter’s History of the Countryside ; 
you could hardly help liking the warm Provencal scenes of Ross and 
Kaye’s Story of Louisa (a circus horse) ; but, like them or not, the 
pictures have been most happily composed with the text, and every 
page is harmonious to the eye. Mourzouk, the story of a lynx— 
translated from the Russian, with charming Russian drawings—will 
be handy for an eight or nine-year-old ; the Puffin Puzzle Book begins 
at about eight, and goes up to any age. Peter Heaton’s The Holiday 
Train, and John Harwood’s Puffin Rhymes and The Old Woman and 
Her Pig are three Baby Puffins which would go well in the stocking 
of any child not yet sophisticated enough to speculate how Father 
Christmas gets hold of books published in Middlesex. 

Bells Across the Sand, also for the very young, prints some charm- 
ing and uncommon rhymes—including. Tennyson’s fascinating 
“ Minnie and Winnie slept in a shell,” and matches them with strange 
and romantic pictures. Two other picture-books are straightforwardly 
instructive. Eileen Mayo’s Shells and How They Live combines 
businesslike and detailed descriptions, helped by line diagrams, with 
enchanting coloured drawings that would give pleasure to the least 
biologically minded. Shaping and Making lays down, in picture and 
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text, the main lines of bricklaying, printing, basket-making, leather. 
working, weaving;*rope-making, and a dozen other crafts. 

The best of the books of legends and folk-tales is Joan Grant's 
Redskin Morning. Don’t buy it thinking of Fenimore Cooper; 
the stories are drawn from the Indians’ own folklore. They include 
the Red Indian version of the creation, and of the first man and 
woman, told very simply and sympathetically, with line-drawings 
based on Indian-patterns. Miss F. M. Fox writes of St. Gudula ang 
her Lantern, Lovely St. Rose of Lima, St. Keneth and the Gulls, 
and other Gay Legends of the Saints in a tone of voice perhaps too 
uniformly jolly. Gamel Woolsey retells Spanish Fatry Stories 
pleasantly enough, to the accompaniment of some rather trying 
pictures. 

Steer by the Stars is the most senior as well as the most ac- 
complished of the full-length stories: three of the party sailing off 
the coast of Wester Ross in the cabin cruiser Fauna are nearly 
grown-up. Fishing, cave-exploring, voyaging and _ illicit whisky- 
distilling swing the story along well, but its main charm is the 
atmosphere. Plaintive curlews, deserted sea-lochs, Northern lights 
and westward sailings give the book a romantic poetry that, I hazard, 
would give great pleasure to girls of 13 to 16. Breezily fancify| 
from first to last, The Wind on the Moon is likely to appeal to lovers 
of the later Dolitthe books—those where ingenious invention has 
taken the place of the original imaginative impulse. Some of the 
conceits strike me as aimed mainly at adults—for instance, the nice 
touches about the advertising K.C.s—and I slightly suspect Mr, 
Linklater of lacking in the fundamental seriousness necessary to a 
good children’s writer. But Dinah and Dorinda, first girls then 
kangaroos, Mr. Parker:the giraffe, Miss Serendip the governess, Mrs, 
Grimble the witch, and the tyrant Count Hulagu Bloot see to it that 
there is never an idle moment in this restless flight of fancy. 

Down to earth with a bump we come with the paratroops. “ Yeah? 
Whadya suggest? Maybe we’d break a bank?” There is some of 
this in More Thrills With the Paratroopers (British and U.S. soldiers 
are on the matiest terms), but the prevailing idiom and outlook 
follow the conventions of the Magnet—“ The foliowing evening 
M’Doon could be seen .. .,” &c. A bomb-enforced holiday on 
the Welsh coast, lights out to sea, an underground passage to the 
island with the ruined castle, the soidier who pronounced dachshund 
the German way—these are the staples of The Intelligence Corps 
and Anna, which could, I thought, have stood a good deal more 
danger and suspense before the family of double twins get into the 
papers for their spy-catching. Whatever our adult judgements, 
for the purposes of children’s thrillers I doubt whether black 
marketeers—the villains of Three and a Pigeon—are villainous 
enough. They have neither the glamour of the smugglers, 
nor the double-dyed villainy of spies and _ traitors. A 
Belgian boy, homing pigeons, a Cockney evacueee and the Home 
Guard combine to produce a climax of illicit trussed fowls sprawling 
across the road, and a monster omelette of boxes of smashed eggs. 

Workmanlike as ever, Miss Joanna Cannan has this time written 
a story round the truism that money does not make a rider. Rich 
little Angela Peabody, star of the London riding-school, expects 
to dazzle the village with her gallops and jumps ; but contact with 
the hard-up Cochrane children brings home to her, after several 
humiliating scenes, how little she knows about horsemanship. Miss 
Cannan is excellent with the horsey children whom she likes: her 
little nouveau-riche, and her parents, are more of a caricature. But 
to the pony-minded every page will be good value ; even the local 
gymkhana, in all its detail, comes delightfully alive in Miss Cannan’s 
practised and capable hands. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Nation’s Health 
National Health Insurance. By Hermann Levy. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 
THERE is much devoted study behind this painstaking work. Pro 
fessor Levy ransacks the world for examples, geod and bad, of 
social insurance against sickness, and he finds that nowhere can 3 
person obtain full compensation for loss of earnings or full medical 
service from birth to death. That is not very surprising, seeing 
what high contributions it would involve from the wage-earners. 
In most countries the employer is called upon to bear a share of 
the burden and, in some, the State adds its subvention ; but there are 
obviously limits to this tripartite building up of individual rigiits, 
especially when, as in Britain, the total contributory power has © 
be spread over insurance against old age and unemployment as well 
as sickness. . 
The author has for many years criticised our British Nationa 
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Books worth reading—limited stocks available 





THE CREATIVE CENTURIES 
H. J. Randall 
A Study in Historical Development. 
‘His book is a history of thought manifested in achievement, but while this 


precludes much that is dramatic the narrative is never dull or pedestrian.”— 
The Times Educ. Supp. 17/6 net 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


A general picture of English society, politics and religion at a certain stage 


in their progress, recounting the characteristic events of a brief period. 15/- net 
STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY AND 
STATECRAFT 
G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. . 
"A fascinating volume. . They are all of first-rate interest to students of 
modern politics. Observer. 12/6 net 


HENRY VIII 
A. F. Pollard, Litt.D. 


This volume describes Henry VIII's more prominent characteristics, outlines 
the chief features of his policy, and suggests some reasons for the measure 
of success he attained, 9/- net 


LIGHT OF CHRIST 
Evelyn Underhill 


* This volume contains addresses given at a retreat at Pleshey in 1932. They 
are the fruit of meditation by a mind steeped in the theory and practice of 


religion. Growing as they did out of the author’s daily life and practice— 
the experience of a spiritual genius—they are a rare addition to devotional 
literature.” —Guardian. 5/- net 




















—————" LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD 


NUMBER ONE MILLBANK 


The Story of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
By JAMES RAITT BROWN 


Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


Price 1/- 
Of all Booksellers 





S$.P.C.K. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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[ Our Special Messenger ! 


~ ATHER CHRISTMAS is off to visit children, old folks, invalids and 
distressed poor in the Old Kent Road district | His bag contains 
exciting parcels to spread happiness in many a home! The more you 
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*RECENT TECHNICAL BOOKS 











COMPRESSED AIR IN 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 


D. Braid, M.1.P.E., A.M.!.Mech.E. 
Describing the applications of compressed air in the foundry, 
the machine shop inspection department and press and erecting 
shops. A complete treatise on the use of compressed air 
as an aid to engineering production. 17/6 net. 


INDEXING AND SPIRAL MILLING 

Otto Lichtwitz, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
Numerous and clearly set out tables enable indexing problems 
to be solved in the minimum of time. The fundamentals 
involved are clearly explained. Invaluable to production 
engineers, tool setters and milling specialists. 15/- net. 


SUBSTATION PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


Charles H. Pike. 
A specialist work for supply and distribution engineers covering 
the design, construction and operation of the various units of 
equipment used in modern substations. 17/6 net 


ELECTROMAGNETS AND WINDINGS 


G. Windred, A.M.1.E.E- 
Covers the design and construction of A.C. and D.C. types of 
electromagnets and solenoids, with useful design tables and 
data. Intended for all who are concerned with the design of 
electrical machinery. 10/6 net. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 

A. D. S. Atkinson. 
Contains authoritative information on the important develop- 
ment of lighting technique as applied to factories, public buildings 
and domestic interiors. For Electrical Engineers, Illuminating 
Engineers and Architects. 12/6 net. 


NEWNES 





THE ECONOMICS OF 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Six Studies Prepared by the 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 
Demy 8vo. 213 pp. Second Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 
Sir William Beveridge fully acknowledges his debt to others. 
The Report draws special attention to a book entitled “ The 
Economics of Full Employment,” recently published by the 
Institute (Basil Blackwell, 213 pages, 12s. 6d.), in which, Sir 
William says “ many of the difficult economic problems briefly 
noted in this Report are the subject of special study.” The book, 
which is by several authors, contains what is perhaps the first 
consistent attempt to develop, in rigorous scientific terms, the 
body of theoretical doctrine lying behind Sir William Beveridge’s 
report. Lhe Economist. 


POETRY 
FOR YOU 
By C. DAY LEWIS 


his Life and Work 
By LEONARD CLARK 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 17s. 6d. net. 
When Thomas Hardy was 


535 








help the more laden he will be! 


Gifts of any kind will be welcome this Christmas—imoney, toys, 
clothing, footwear, etc. They will be used in our mission of cheer. 


Please do all you can—The Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson 
will gratefully acknowledge all gifts. 








South-Cast Loudon thission 


GEORGE'S HALL. OLD KENT ROAD S.E 1 
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The author has set out to help 
children to enjoy reading poetry 
and to convince them that 
poetry is one of the great 
things of life which it would 
be a shame to miss. 


The Publisher's Reader says: 
“T have seldom read anything 
about Poetry which has given 
me as much pleasure as this 
book.” 


writing /ude the Obscure the 
farm boy Alfred Williams had 
become a drop-stamper in 
Swindon works in order to 
win the opportunity to learn 
Latin, Greek and French and 
to start his arduous career as 
a writer. Here is the intimate 
story of his struggle, his 
achievement and his _ tragic 
death. Ready January. 


ses Basil Blackwell 
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Health Insurance (1911 model) and exhorted us to turn our eyes 
to Germany, where he found a far better pattern. First, he be- 
lieves in the German plan of adjusting contributions and benefits 
to earnings—i.e., higher sick benefits for the well-to-do; second, 
he approves of the separation into local or occupational sick funds ; 
third, he thinks that these institutions, given proper powers over both 
doctors and patients, could cure and prevent disease and could more 
quickly restore working capacity, thus saving claims on the funds. 
These ideas are not to be despised simply because they were 
“made in Germany”; they were never a Nazi invention and were, 
indeed, grossly abused by the Hitlerite regime. But, quite clearly, 
they would not stand a chance in this country. Think of a separate 
unit of sickness insurance for our coal-mining community! 

As with so many books of this kind, whether by foreign-born 
Observers or by our own natives, the critical chapters are excellent, 
but the constructive proposals won’t wash. We can all join today 
in Prof. Levy’s indictment of our Approved Societies, with their 
agents also touting for commercial insurance, the medical weak- 
nesses of our panel doctor system, and the disappointing failure of 
our N.H.I. to achieve the uplifting of the nation’s health which 
Mr. Licyd George used to promise us in the great days of 1910 
to 1914. There were even to be Local Health Committees (mainly 
doctors) which would work wonders and which were strangely 
prophetic of the Local Health Services Councils now proposed in 
Mr. Willink’s great White Paper on the National Health Service. 
Though the bolder vision faded, let no one belittle what was 
achieved! The benefits were thinly spread, but they were made 
practically universal among wage-workers. For millions the choice, 
prior to 1911, had been between calling-in the Poor Law doctor or 
going without any doctor at all. Now they had a statutory r:ght as 
contributors to a small cash benefit and ordinary general practitioner 
service. It was a revolution! 

Today, however, drastic reconstruction and another advance are 
due and overdue. What Professor Levy would have us do is, not 
to scrap our N.H.I. of 1911, but to reconstruct it from the bottom 
upwards on the basis of his local or vocational groupings. These 
are the vital cells, and “true social insurance organises from the 
cells.” If these are healthy, the whole body will grow and be 
strong. That is his message. We, on the other hand, are bent on 
planning from the top downwards. “From the mistake of entrust- 
ing administration to overlapping Approved Societies, reformers 
(i.e., our Minister of Health and Sir William Beveridge) go to the 
other extreme and suggest a medical service for the nation separate 
from health insurance and run by central machinery. Is it really 
practicable to suppose that, all over the country, there will be the 
same application of the highest medical skill . . . when will it be a 
tangible reality?” He thinks it is all too easy to plan from the top. 
There is something in what he says, but there is also another 
motto: that the too meticulous student “cannot see the wood for 
the trees.” Anyhow, we in Britain think that if we plan the wood 
aright and can fertilise it with sufficient money and man-power, we 
can make the trees grow better than before. Even Professor Levy 
agrees that a National Medical Service, comprehensive and free for 
all, is a great and noble ideal. RONALD DAVISON. 
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A Fragment of Q 


Memories and Opinions by Q. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


SiR ARTHUR QUILLER CoucH declined to write a book of reminis- 
cences, but afterwards he repented and began. Unhappily he began 
too late, and at the time of his death this summer only four chapters 
had been completed and one left incomplete. These the Cambridge 
University Press has published in a slender volume of just over a 
hundred pages, together with a brief but admirable introduction 
by Mr. S. C. Roberts, the Secretary to the Syndics of the Press, 
The transition from this introduction, which naturally deals mainly 
with Q. in his Cambridge days—a period thirty years and more 
beyond the range of these fragmentary chapters—to the first of the 
chapiers, consecrated to Polperro, the little Cornish fishing-port where 
the Couches had their origin (though Q. himself was born at 
Bodmin) by its very sharpness illustrates the range of Q.’s interests, 
Polperro, Newton Abbot, Clifton (with memories of T. E. Brown 
and Dakyns and Newbolt), Oxford, and part of a chapter on Pet- 
worth, where Q. went for a time to tutor Lord Leconfield’s elder 
son,—such are the components of the unfinished story. There 1s 
nothing there about the novels, except Dead Man’s Rock, nothing 
about journalism in London, nothing about Cambridge, little even 
about Fowey ; for all this we must wait for Mr. Brittain’s coming 
biography. But this is essentially a volume to possess, for here is 
the essential Q., his humour, his distinction of style, his warm 
humanity, and incidentally a notable record of friendships and con- 
tacts, particularly in the chapter on Oxford, the Oxford of the 
eighties. On the whole I would single out, I think, the portrait of 
the brilliant but now forgotten Charles Cannan, and the Words- 
worthian vision (“I made no vows but vows were then made 
for me”) which the young Couch experienced in a glade by a 
Devon stream when he was at school at Newton Abbot.. For a 
glimpse of the book he might have written we may well give thanks, 


hard though it be to accept the fact that it never will be written. 
H. W. H. 


Fiction 
Two Mirrors. By Peter de Polnay. (Constable. 10s.) 
The Cup of Astonishment. By Vera T. Mirsky. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 
Love on the Supertax. By Marghanita Laski. (Cresset Press. 6s.) 
IT is often better to travel than to arrive ; this week, with Mr. Peter 
de Polnay for sensitive and tactful guide, you can take an unusually 
interesting and agreeable journey—across the desert of Rio Negro 
to Southern Patagonia and all over the lonely physical scene of a 
great estancia, in and out among the stray, mixed characters working 
and living there, and deeper in, through the memories, surmises and 
emotions of the young man William Edmett with whom, all atten- 
tion, you have got so far, and in whose company—and another’s— 
you depart for England again after a short time. But puzzled and 
uncertain now, and not so attentive to his moods and tenses as for 
a great number of pages he had managed to keep you. In short, 
and on a briefer metaphor, Mr. de Polnay leads us up the garden 
in his new novel—but we forgive him, because the stroll has been 
so refreshing and so gracefully conducted. - 

Mr. de Poinay writes very weil indeed. His manner is at once 
light and very strictly serious ; it is dry without harshness ; it caa 
contain emotion without losing line or pace; there is no cheap 
smartness, but the mood is contemporary and is nicely adjusted 
between sentiment and scepticism. The author chooses his details 
of character, scene and action, with so much care that he is able 
to give a full effect without sacrifice of economy; and he can be 
very amusing without holding things up for big laughs. Now, if 
a man so. well endowed to meet contemporary taste, founds a 
grown-up story of anxieties and desires upon the unforgotten, indeed 
the inescapable, memories of childhood ; if he sets these two facets 
of one man as far apart from each other as Exmouth and Paris are 
from Patagonia; and yet pulls them together on the cord of an 
implacable love for the dead—a too-much beloved sister who has 
died too young and too unhappy—he is likely to write a true novel. 
By which I mean a novel which is true to its genre, and by that 
much very good. And Mr. de Polnay goes all the way towards 
doing this, and yet seems to this reviewer to throw everything 
away, in sheer confusion before his problem, at the end. 

It is difficult to justify such a statement without giving the story 
in outline, but I cannot do that for it is complicated and my space 
is narrow. Readers will judge for themselves if the end of Tw 
Mirrors does or does not uphold the promise and beauty of the rest. 
But, if the end fails psychologically and emotionally, it is not because 
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THE 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 300 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tucsday week, 
December 19th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d stamp. 
Solutions must ‘be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the foicowing issue.) 
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. Silent gantry. (Anag.) (12.) 


ACROSS ; 
9. They certainly go with a bang! (12.) 


Be |e be . oom in these! 12.) 13. Ancient example of double 26? (10.) 
le < s. ~ % , . - ‘ *. 

p.. i. cme.” Comet (9.) 15. Wandering rascals.. (9.) 

gh 4 al ; vs 18. Not necessarily a lounger. (7.) 

11. To wish evil | for others is appar- 19. Follower of Thomas Aquinas. . (7.) 
coy 8 masculine quailty. (20) | 22. If winter comes, this is inevitably 

12. Ripe for development at the seaside. part of it (s.) 


(4.) : 
a oe : , 23. It sounds as if the venerable person 
14. Anthony's voluminous. (7.) might have got strung up. (4.) 


16. Nocturnal steed? (7.) 
SOLUTION TO 


17. Evidently mot summaries for the 
dyspeptic. (7.) . y 
Tae a CROSSWORD No. 298 


19. A sort of old three-decker. (7.) 

20. Backward but proficient island. (4.) 

21. How the Press makes its money. 
G3, 2, 5.) 

24. Stretched to indicate time. (5.) 

25. Here but not here. (3.) 

26. Single or double. (5.) 

27. Story about truant in confusion. (12.) 


DOWN 
2. The secretary-bird 
have one. (5.) 
. Hove is prim. (Anag.) (10.) 
4... . . said the throb in the wrist. . . 
(7.) 
. The Scotsman’s 
bird. (7.) 
. Give us back a politician? 
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(4. 
- Shelley’s plant. (9.) 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 22nd 


“ 





The winner of this week’s Crossword, No. 298, is C. W. THACKER, 
Ashcroft, pre Road, Alverstoke, Hants. 
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provides tea and food for $ « 

hungry and homeless MEN 3S 
and WOMEN, and also 

suitable clothing whenever MY 

possible. ss 

YOUR KIND’ ASSIST- . 

ANCE will be greatly - & 

appreciated at THIS “4 

SEASON. & 

DONATIONS and CLOTHING to: Miss BETTY BAXTER, is 
, THE “ SILVER LADY” FUND, 6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

(We do NOT ice pase endl 
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6 
EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 

COLDSandinfluenza cannot be resisted | vitamin D: the daily dose of Crookes’ 
when your diet is deficient in vitamin keeps your supply well above the 
A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures | safety level. 
you the necessary amount. Adults) Thisextrasupply of vitamins A and 
cannot keep healthy and children | D will work wonders in building up 
cannot grow up with straight bones your resistance and stamina through 
and strong teeth without sufficient | this sixth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules— per bottle of 100—8/6 - Liquid— per phial—enough for 16 days 2]- 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 








8,000 


boys and giris need your help this Christmas. 
PLEASE BE 


FATHER CHRISTMAS 


TO SOME OF OUR CHILDREN. 


10 feeds one child 
™ for a week. 
Cheques (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’* should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Anatilde, the green-eyed “ criolla,” is only a symbol. (Anatilde is 
the w.fe of William’s brother, Derek, who is the estancia-owner.) 
A symbol serves here, and she is a touching and an innocent one. 
Nor is it because Mary, the dead sister, is only another kind of 
young’s man’s ideal, and slightly tarnished by glossy-magazine per- 
fections ; for she too suffices, I think, for what we are asked to 
accept. Two things go wrong, I suggest. One is that Derek, the 
hard, enigmatic brother who loses his wife to William, and whose 
little-boy character, in his brother’s and his own memories, is made 
touchingly clear, is never clarified or understood at all as a man; 
and, much more importantly, the reading of a letter at the eleventh 
hour—a long, emotional letter from Mary’s French husband, 
Dominique, in which the latter explains William and Mary to Derek 
—the reading of such a letter, sentimental, arbitrary and external, 
could never resolve or illuatinate an issue rising from the very 
habyhood of two men; an issue which has been made to seem 40 
true that we are not prepared to accept an outsider’s platitudes upon 
it, but require either its inward answer, or none at all. Nevertheless, 
let us not seem ungrateful for a book which is civilised, gentle, 
adorned with many minor beauties and pleasures, and also makes 
an assault on personal truth. 

The Cup of Astonishment, for all its lively and entertaining 
egotism and despite its preoccupation with love and its very feminine 
line on that passion, is a public and topical kind of work. It has 
some sweeping pamphlet-passages, and it hammers home its general 
message with energy and courage. This message is that Russia 
has saved the world; that our choice was between Marxism and 
barbar:sm ; that on June 22nd, 1941, a decision was forced upon 
us by the barbarians, and we were saved. To support this message 
Miss Mirsky—in lively, forthright and often very emotional manner 
—tells a long, detailed story of life in prison camps and in réstdence 
forcée in Vichy France during the first two years of the war. She 
knows what she describes, that is clear ; and what such conditions 
of life can do to the most hopeful and the most courageous. Her 
frank and unhesitating way of writing is novel; she can be very 
amusing, draws female character well, and writes with real tender- 
ness and wit of children. But her love-story and its hero—an ex- 
Prussian officer now anti-Nazi and hunted by the Gestapo, take a 
lot of explaining, and though she gives this freely, she did not 
persuade this reader. But her narrative is original and often dis- 
tressing, her political conviction is sincere, and there is no doubt 
that this book will be read with enthusiasm by very many people. 

Miss Laski’s nice little joke about the plight of the super-taxed 
in 1944 and their vain struggle to get accepted by the rich and happy 
workers of the world goes on a bit too long, I think, but most of 
it is very good fun, and poor little Clarissa, struggling round the 
basement of a Curzon Street mansion, trying to dish up meals for 
her ducal parents and madly in love with an arrogant young sprig 
of the working class, is very endearing indeed. I liked the small 
domestic jokes better than the general satire. “‘ Well, I didn’t really 
want the tapioca,’ reflected the Duchess as she left the shop, having 
failed to procure matches, biscuits, breakfast foods or a packet of 
suet. ‘But when you're actually given the points, it does seem 
sO ungracious not to use them.’” KATE O’BRIEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THERE is nothing in the full details of the Richard Thomas-Baldwins 
fusion which calls for any modification of the view expressed here 
a fortnight ago that the two companies have made a genuine rationali- 
sation move. It is now clear that the fusion will accelerate one of 
the steps necessary to rebuild export trade, especially in the tinplate 
industry. It is a necessary preliminary to the extension of the 
continuous strip mill process which, along w:th the general moderni- 
sation of plant in the iron and steel industry, has now become 
urgent. Another advantage of the proposed merger is that it will 
help in solving the redundancy problem which in the past has 
been a hindrance to further plant modernisation. So far as the 
actual financial terms of the merger are concerned they appear to 
be fair to both companies. 

Baldwins, which will become a holding company, will have as 
its principal source of revenue the block of 8,500,002 Ordinary shares 
in Richard Thomas. It will also retain its holding of Notes and 
Preference shares, but not of Ordinary shares, in Guest Keen Bald- 
w-ns Iron and Steel Company, together with certain other invest- 
ments with a book value of £771,100 and cash resources which are 
estimated at not less than £1,500,000. It is made clear, however, 
that these liquid resources are to be available for further schemes 
of development. What these are does not appear from the state- 
ments now issued, but it will not be surprising if another large strip 
mill project is in mind. As the total finances required for such a 
project might well be between £10,000,000 and £15,000,000 it is 
by no means improbable that the finances will be put up by the 
industry as a whole and not by the Richard Thomas-Baldwins group 
alone. One important point which emerges from the full details 
is that Richard Thomas Ordinary capital is not to be so substan- 
tially enlarged as was at first feared, since the Prior Lien Debenture 
stock is to be replaced by a 35 per cent. short-term loan. My 
reading of the situation is that the 12} per cent. dividend on Richard 
Thomas Ordinaries should be comfortably maintained and is be!ng 
given a stronger basis through the broadening of the business, 
Around 14s. these 6s. 8d. Ordinaries are a promising industrial 
investment. 

CELANESE DIVIDEND SURPRISE 

After waiting for fifteen years holders of British Celanese Ordinary 
shares have at last begun to reap the reward of patient hopefulness. 
In advance of the full profit figures the board has declared a 15 per 
cent. dividend which carries with it an obligation to pay an extra 
24 per cent. on the 7} per cent. Participating Second Preference 
shares. This is a bold start which had seemed to go outside the 
bounds of possibility for a company whose distributable earnings 
were known to be severely restricted by 100 per cent. Excess Profits 
Tax. What is the explanation? In my view, it is a great pity that 
the Celanese directors did not see fit to issue along with the dividend 
announcement a statement of profits on a strictly comparable basis. 
If they had adopted this altogether sound practice recommended by 
the Stock Exchange Committee there wou!d be no need for guessing. 

As things stand, all we have to go on is the directors’ intimation 
that the 1§ per cent. dividend has been made possible by an improve- 
ment in the company’s E.P.T. standard resulting from the settlement 
of an outstanding claim. Whether this means that the E.P.T. stan- 
dard now covers the dividend rate just declared without the help 
of any refund of over-payments of tax in previous years only the 
full figures will show. My guess is that earnings have been stretched 
a little in this sense to pay the 1§ per cent. dividend, but that an 
improving E.P.T. standard makes the maintenance of the rate a 
matter of reasonable certainty. 

Those who have opposed the Celanese board in the past will not 
be encouraged to change their attitude by the way in which the 
dividend announcement has been handled, but there can be little 
doubt that on‘a long view the tos. Ordinaries, which have risen 
to 40s., have scope for considerable capital appreciation. At the 
current price they yield 3} per cent., but this is on a dividend rate 
held down by 100 per cent. E.P.T. Here is a company with obviously 
good post-war prospects in the matter of gross earnings, with 4 
highly geared equity and a heavy payer of E.P.T. In other words, 
it has everything in its favour from the standpoint of earnings and 
dividends whenever E.P.T. is abolished or reduced. The £1 Second 
Preference shares now getting their maximum Io per cent. rate are 
yielding roughly 6 per cent. at 34s. They have not the same scope 
for appreciation as the Ordinaries but are a good high-yielding 
investment. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


EFFECT OF LABOUR SHORTAGE 











f THE “es general meeting of The Consolidated Gold Fields of 

2 South Africa, Limited, was held on December 7th, in London, Mr. i h wh ] 

© Robert Annan, the chairman, presiding. f e oO e 
- The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 

e with the report and accounts :— t 

" The accounts of the subsidiary, New Consolidated Gold Fields, Sj S em 

3 Limited, show a gross profit from dividends, realisations, etc., of e 

e £1,053,417, compared with £978,425 last year. Conditions in the market b f t 

. have again afforded opportunities for profitable realisations and our ene 1 S 


revenue from dividends and interest shows an improvement over last 
year’s figure. Provision is made for a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share (124 





iS per cent.), less tax, which will leave £244,838 to carry forward, against 

2] £269,937 brought forward from last year. The payment of this dividend ed ‘ : 

d will enable The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, to Two tiny ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets three times a day before meals 

i. pay a similar dividend and again carry forward £9,673. Net liquid are easy to take, but what a difference they make in your 
assets, including gilt-edged securities, stand at over £2,500,000, which is “eo 

- approximately the same figure as in the previous year. outlook upon life! If these tablets are taken regularly the 

re The scale of operations on the Witwatersrand has been still further whole system benefits: the blood is enriched appetite is 

Ty restricted by the wartime shortage of labour and stores, and the tonnage ' _ a r . 

es of ore crushed and output of gold have again declined. Development in improved, energy and resistance are increased, nerves and 

e- the producing mines was continued on the reduced scale of the previous brain are refreshed. 

ip year but, in spite of lower charges on this account, working costs have 

a again increased, resulting not only in a diminution of working profits, 

is but in an increase in the pay limit. This latter factor, together with the a e 


low rate of development, has brought about a further shrinkage in the 


. available ore reserves. 

up As a considerable period must elapse under the best conditions before 
ils new mines can be brought to production, it is of supreme importance 
n- that the resumption on the development essential to prevent a further 
ire decline in the scale of operations should not be long delayed, and the use 
Ay of the capital and plant necessary for the purpose should be permitted 


at the earliest possible time. The gold mining industry is an essential bs 

= factor in the prosperity of the Union of South Africa, which, in turn, { I ee times a a 

n id : : . 
provides a most 


valuable export market for Great Britain. Taxation 
Of all chemists 3/3 & 5}4 (double quantity). Prices include Purchase Tax 





stands at a high level, the necessity for which is recognised in wartime 
rial but which will inevitably have a restrictive effect on the future develop- 
ment of the industry if substantial relief is not given in due course. 

The report was adopted. 
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ctra ‘ 
— | 
on DIRECTORS : | 
tne V. Z. de FERRANTI, M.c., M.1.£.£. 
ngs Chairman and Managing Director. 
nits 7 
we W. A. G. BASS, B.sc.. M.1.E.£. C. W. BRIDGEN, A.M.1.£.E. 
ong | R. W. COOPER, 0.8.8., M.c. J. W. DAVIES, M.1.P.£. 
end _D. Z. de FERRANTI W. C. PYCROFT, c.a. 
SiS. A. Wee SAE, F.C.A. 
j by Secretary + CLARKE, A.c.1.s. 
ing. Registered d Offic es: Hollinwood, Lancashire. 
tion } 
yve- | ACCOUNTS FOR 1 THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1944 | 
nent | The Thirty-ninth Ordinary Annua! General Meeting of the | 
tan- Company was held on Friday, Ist December, 1944, at Kern House, 
help London, W.C.2. The recommendations of the Directors were 
the unanimously adopted. 
“hed The net profit after providing £ Payment of Dividend of 6° £ 
e for all charges is .. " 96,237 (Free of Tax) on the ° ° 
t an To which is added the Balance Ordinary Stock ... me 18,000 This is the song 
te a brought forward . eae 75,734 | — to Contingency — | eUN th 
—_——— eserve Account... <n 60,000 | ~ E j j j 
se atotalof ... aa? 171,971 Balance to be carried forward 76,471 | £3: be ousands of children will et at 
ct Prete ce =Divid- | | Bt ; H 
| not poe SAF y pom leg Salvation Army Christmas parties. 
the June, 1944, less tax ioe 17,500 ES 
little mame | pence “NI Help to make the words come true 
> , Leaving available... v. £184,471 | £154,471 Ng 
rise aaa a NS 
- the CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES ASSETS £ ze for them and for any lonely old 
IssueD CAPITAL : £ Fixep ASSETS ese 480,198 e: j 
rate £500,000 7 per cent. Sussipiary COMPANIFS AND ‘ folk by sending e gift now to 
| Cumulative Preference GENERAL INVESTMENTS ... 59,491 is: 
-_ ok oi . “A nese CURRENT ASSETS... « 3,950,878 BS General Carpenter, 101, Queen 
| _ £300,000 Ordinary Stock... . | | Ba R 
ords, CURRENT LIABILITIES AND | $33 Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
4 PROVISIONS ... 3,324,096 3 
a | RESERVES AND SURPLUS “ 366,471 (i th 4 ) tH } 
a £4,490,567 | £4,490,567 —_—— 
e are —_—_—_—_ ——_— = 
scope Ferranti Ltd. Manufacturers of Transformers, and Equipment for the National Grid, on he, The CS ction Crmy| 
Idi Meters, Radio and Television Valves and Receiving Sets, Cathode Ray Tubes, Electrical 3 > x ‘ 
Laing Instruments . Domestic Appliances, Electric Fires and Water Heaters, Electric Clocks. ‘ = a i 
ovens 36-0 




















540 THE 
PERSONAL 
\ GREAT SAVING,.—Overcoats uits, »stum 
d turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Warker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILoRING Work 
Lirp.. Dent 76 46 Hlford Lane Ilford London 


YERMALINE 
» A delicious 
Ask your 


and digestible Bread 
Paker 
* full empl yyment ” 


YEVERIDGE’S Summary of his 
» Report ‘8pp. 6d. Everywhere Ne fatesman, 
10, Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1 


YROMPTON’S unrelenting fight against Tuberculosis 
> is not only a source of hope to present sufferers, but a 
contribution towards the health of our future Britain. Please 
help with a donation and Remember Brompton in your 
Will ue Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (51444).—A porter, aged 76, 
with aged and delicate wife. Weekly income after 
etc., 10s. Needs convalescence and domestic 
help. Please assist. Gifts of old jewellery also welcomed.— 
Nationat Socrery ror CANceR Retrer, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| yv TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal ew Send 3d. in stamps for 
, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


paving rent, 


first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 


it YINANCE.—REGIONAL ~ es st Leo. 8, Chitlord Street, 
New Rond Street London W.1 Telephone 
RFGenm 5983, 
I: YOYLES for Christmas Books. All tastes catered for. 
Open 9-4, including Saturdays. 119-125, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 
‘IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS. The most 


YT useful gift of all, with the Nation urging everyone to 
GROW MORE FOOD. They double and treble output, 
save seed, speed-up crops by weeks. Gift packages of 14 
Small Tents (14-ins. long by 1l-ins. wide), carriage paid 

2 6, or set of 28 for 40'-. Low Barns in half sets (10), 18-ins. 
~ by 23-ins. wide, 40/-, or set of 20 for 70-. Order 
early. Case Lrp., 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
( ‘OOD THINGS for CHRISTMAS may be found at 

TF HEAL’S. Send 2!d. in stamps ia illustrated folder. 
—HEAv’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

* RANDLY rich, and richly grand, 

T TOM LONG Tobacco beats the band. 
| ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 

service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 
| ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 
I USBAND and wife in great distress. Husband dis- 
abled through accident and unable to earn. No 
pension for son killed in war. 
Rent 12s. 6d. per week. PLEASE HELP this deserving 
case Case 270.)}—Appeal “S,”’ Distressep GENTLE- 
FOLK’s Arp AssocIaATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 

i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, Unique ; 
L personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
1 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONQO 23, W.C.1. 
R. ( 1 | l. —This Christmastide please think of the 


income. Wife has 25s 


Patients in the Royal Cancer Hospital 
visited with a malignant disease that is arrong the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a Christmas gift, 
however small, to S®&CRETARY, 2? Cancer Hospital 
(Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 
»USSIAN Editress, many years with Soviet Govt. 
\ Editing, proof-reading to printing.—Bri.1G, 24, In- 
verness Terrace, W.2. Te AY 5221 (evening). 
) CHRISTMAS PROBLEM is as acute as ever, and 
for the destitute and needy of East Central London 
we are again planning Christmas Day Dinners, the distribu- 
Coal and other necessities, also happy Parties for 
children. They look to us in their need, and we earnestly 
appeal to you to kindly supply the “ where-withal ” to meet 
their need.—Wa. Wiixes, Secretary, Field Lane Institu- 


tion of 


tion, Vine Hill, London, E.C.1 
7a —Scotch, all wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons 
per yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEEDs, 


Hawick, Scotland 
: be LET.—Furnished House, garden, near Hindhead, 
Surrey 3 bed, 1 sit., electric light, cooking and hot 


water, telephone. 6 months’ lease, possible extension. 
34 gns. weekly or offers.—Write 30, Beaufort Mansions, 
S.W.3. Flaxman 8006 before 9.30 a.m. 

%O LET.—Two min. Holland Park tube, one-room 
| double Service Flatlets; own bath and kitchenette ; 
dec. and furn. by the Merchant Adventurers Ltd. £4. 4. 0, 


per week ; meals and service extra if required.— Box No. 184. 

TYPewrttInc.—MSS., etc., at mod. rates.—Apply Box 187. 

\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 

THE TOMORROW ? 


ws RE ARE WRITERS OF 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism anc 
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% In a elobal war it is advisable to carry the 
world in your hand. It is also possible. 
Serial Maps, a geographic and strategic focus, 
is published to inform and to clarify, to interpret 


and to provide perspective. It gives full meaning 





Eastern and 


to current and future events: in 
Western Europe, in Italy, in the Pacitic—by air 
sea, land 

* In listening to, reading or talking of the news. 
Serial Maps subscribers take down their files 
and the battle-fronts lie before them. 

% Subscribers receive each month a group of 
new maps in colour, maps of a fresh kind : 
economic, strategic, political, accompanied by 


an expert review of current affairs. Each year 


a ring binder for filing maps and text. 


% Wherever intelligent interpretation of the war 
is required—there you will find Serial Maps. 


% =A Year's susscriprion To Serra Maps 1s THE 


PERFECT PRESENT FOR A THOUGHTFUL FRIEND. 


of Serial Maps, send a card to 


for a free specimen map and fuller 
The Spectator) :— 


If you do not know 
the Editors asking 
details. Write (mentioning 


SERIAL MAPS 


Letchworth Herts 


1944 














Woe owner or trustee of freehold shop property 
let to substantial or multiple firm in main thorough- 
fare be interested to sell direct to purchaser at good price 
equivalent to investment in gilt-edged or Govt. securities ? 
Please write Mr. Mackey, c/o. Samson Clark, 57, Mortimer 
Street, London, W.1. 
\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
\ REGENT INstiTUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate W.8. 
26) O00 PIT PONIES. Essential war-workers always 
Pe below ground. Government control of 
mines should guarantee all work only one shift per day 
and more mechanised mining to replace them. Con- 
tributions welcomed. THE Pir POoNtES’ PROTECTION 
Society, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 








REALITY OF THE 
SPIRE T UAL W ORLD 


“ HOw can we be sure that what 
we call God is not a product of 
our wishful thinking, a_ self-delusion 
we create, a giant shadow of our longings 
. asserted to be real? It isn’t enough 
to believe in the love of God. It isn’t 
enough to believe that Christ was born 
at Bethlehem, you must experience..a 
birth of Christ in your hearts. . . . Unless 
the experience is there, behind it, the 
mere belief is not enough.” 
This is an extract from Thomas Kelly’s 
Reality of the Spiritual World which 
is one of “A Quaker View” series 
of books and pamphlets published for 
the Society of Friends (Quakers). This 
pamphlet may be obtained for 1/1 post 
paid from the 
a ~ r T 
FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE 
Room No. 6. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 











EDUCATIONAL 

| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c _ Postal Tuition 

for Load. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ 

B. Com., L.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees. 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 

=f FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold, at Hinton House, 
a Hinton St. George, Somerset. 

An examination will be held in the Spring Term, 1945, 
for the purpose of awarding Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
Scholarships up to the value of £100 per annum may be 
awarded. Candidates should be under 144 years on 


March Ist, 1945. 

1 toe HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: Hearty 

House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
‘| Mo YWOEUN > SEULREIANRIAL CULLEGE ondgss 
the gap between schoo! and call-up with an always 
- training which 1s satisfying, inspiring and thorough, 
, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939~— 





or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Engletield Greet, Surrey. Egham 241 
EXHIBITIONS 


z= ER PAINTINGS and other pictures in oil and 
water colour by Daphne Allen, Gregory Brown, 
Francis Goulding and others.—HEAL’s. 196, Tottenham 


Court Road, W.1 

pi JONES GALLERY.—December 8th t 
January 8th. “Bread and Fishes ’’—Works by 

Feibusch, Gilmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake, 

Pollitzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, ee Wolfe, Zulawski, 

etc. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W. 

Sls LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131- 134, New Bond Street, 
W.1 (four doors south of Grosvenor Street). Recent 

Paintings and Drawings by Lucian Freud, Felix Kelly and 

Julian Trevelyan. Daily, 10-5. 30. Saturdays, 10-1. 


LECTURES 
NTERNATIONAL YOUTH CENTRE, 
30, Pont Street, S.W.1 
Tuespay, Dec. 12th, 8 p.m.—** Dumbarton Oaks—The 
‘uture of World Security.” Lecture-discussion 
opened by David Raymond, correspondent of Reynolds 


News. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 13th, 8 p.m.—“ Writers for Freedom, 
Yesterday and To-day.’ John Steinbeck. Film show 
of the novel “Of Mice and Men.” This will be 
followed on December 27th by readings and a lecture 
on Steinbeck’s work, 

Fripay, Dec. 15th, 8 p.m.— The Development of the 
Documentary Film.”” Lecture by the producer, 
Basil Wright. 

( UINTIN HOGG, M.P., Mrs. Theo Naftel, Gordon 

Schaffer, Rev. Stanley Evans, Reg. Bishop. BRAINS 

TRUST on * Russia and the Post-War World.”” (Second of 

series of four). Fri., Dec. 15, Conway Hall, Holborn, 7.15, 

Adm. Is. Tickets from Russia Oy Society, 150, 

Southampton Row, W.C.1, or at doo 

T HE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





One-week Course at CONWAY HALL, RED Lion Squang, 

W.C.l. 6-8 p.m., January 8th-1l2th, 1945, inchaien 
“THE FAR EASTERN PROBLEM.” Speakers : 
Mr. G. E. Hussarp, Mr. E. M. Gut, Dr. G. Scuwarzen- 
BerGerR, Dr. G. M. Friters, Professor G. W. Keeton. 
‘ee: 7s. 6d.—All applications to the Secretary, a 
Barrows, Roydon, Ware, Herts. 

tte Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jams 
Cutnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Dec. 9—‘* The Co-ordination and 
Differentiation of Physiological Processes.’’ Recommencing 
(Lecture 9) Jan. 27. Copies of all earlier lectures available 
for those who join late. The complete series in printed 
form for those who cannot attend personally. MASTER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning 
Jan. 27. Detailed synopsis, etc., on application. 


APPOINTMENTS 
A*> ACCATIONS are invited from Clergymen i 
Priest’s Orders, for the post of Warden of the Church 


Hostel, Bangor, and Warden of Ordinands for the tw 
Dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. Stipend: £600 per 
annum. Particulars of Academic distinctions and Testi- 


monials to be delivered by post on or before December 3is, 
1944, to CANON R, C. Jones, St. David’s Vicarage, Bangor, 
N. Wales, from whom further information may be obtained. 
K DUCATED woman needed as ASSISTANT SECRE- 
4 TARY important Medical Organisation. University 
Degree desirable, office experience essential. Interesting 
work. Salary according to experience.—Apply Box. 18. 
eer NCH-SPEAKING woman teacher required i 
Country Branch London Secretarial College. Ability 
to help in supervisory duties or to offer any other subjects 
an advantage. Applicants should — age, experience and 
suggested salary resident post.—Box 186. 
ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—Owing © 
] i. the approaching retirement of the present Principal, 
Miss Lynda Grier, the Council will shortly proceed to the 
election of a successor, to take office in October, 1945, of, it 
special circumstances, at a later date. Further particulas 








literature. 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the . — may be obtained from the SecreTary to the Council. The 
L oupent SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the on schoo! under the Where a full —~ | hal | may be examined | choice of the Council will not necessarily be limited to those 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. R*DUCED — | who apply - i" 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Sho Stories, ; #4 . Ce at : \ EN between 30 and 59 are required by Toc H to take 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. :.iterature. Issued by the Friends Home Service Committee, 4 charge of Services Clubs in India, Middle Eas, 
Persona! tuition by correspondence. No time it. Free at the same address, from whom information abe a } Italy, and on the Western Front. These posts offer a grea 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dep L.S.J., Quakerism may be obtained. | Opportunity for expressing ¢ “a stianity in service to others. 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4°” | —Apply GenerRAL Secrerary, 47, Francis Street, $.W.1. 
Entered as second-class mail mat at the New York, N.Y Post Office, Dec 3, 1896 Proot Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, L71p., 
Portugal St... Kingsway, W.C.2, at vublished by Tue Seectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 * er St., London, W.C.1.-—Friday, December 8, 1944. 
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